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and the fraternal speeches that followed, 
there has naturally been a certain flatness at 
Geneva. High hopes have been raised, but they are 
for the future, and we are not yet living in the atmos- 
phere suggested by M. Briand’s speech last week. 
It was a fine piece of oratory, apt for the occasion, and 
there is no reason to doubt that he meant all he said ; 
we hope that he and his colleagues and his successors 
will continue to be of the same way of thinking. On 
Thursday, with a great deal more reluctance than 
appeared on the surface, the Assembly carried the 
scheme for the reorganisation of the Council. There 
are now nine non-permanent seats, to which there 
have been elected Colombia, Poland, Chile, San Salva- 
dor, Rumania, Belgium, Holland, China, Czechoslovakia. 
The gallant attempt of the Irish Free State to “ break 
the ring,” and get a place as a representative of the 
very small nations (‘‘ the proletariat,” as someone 
called them, “‘ that had no seats”’) was unsuccessful, 
as everyone knew it would be. Three of the nine— 
Poland, Chile and Rumania—are elected for three 
years, three others for two and the rest for one year. 
Poland has also been declared “ re-eligible,” and thus 
gets the privilege she made it clear she was going to 
have, when the head of her delegation told a Paris 
newspaper that unless Poland was elected as a “ semi- 
permanent’? member of the Council, she would shake 
the dust of Geneva off her feet. 
* * * 

We congratulate Signor Mussolini on his escape from 
the assassin’s bomb last week, and in the coolness he 
showed immediately after the attempt. We wish we 


ve the admission of Germany to the League, 


could congratulate him on that coolness having lasted 
To seize this occasion, as 


& little longer. as he did, to 





deliver a threatening lecture to France was an un- 
warrantable impertinence. And, moreover, having 
regard to the passions which the Duce has aroused 
in his adherents during the last year or two, it was 
dangerous. It is preposterous to suggest that the French 
Government had any responsibility for the Anarchist 
Lucetti, and it is childish to imagine that France or 
any other civilised country would expel political refugees 
to gratify Fascist pride or hatred. The French Press 
and public has taken the outburst pretty calmly, and 
the French Government has contented itself with 
a formal protest and the exaction of an apology for 
attacks made on the French consulates at Trieste and 
elsewhere. So far as the outside world is concerned, 
Signor Mussolini and his friends have only given one 
more exhibition of hysteria. But the consequences in 
Italy may be more serious, in the encouragement 
offered to nationalistic enmity and Chauvinism. The 
first practical result of the episode has been the speeding 
up of the decree of outlawry against a number of 
distinguished Italians who have sought a foreign 
asylum from the Fascist régime. The best known 
in this country is Professor Salvemini, who, as our 
readers will remember, has expressed in our columns 
his belief in Italy and his disbelief in tyranny as a 
method of governing her. 
* * * 

The polling in Canada produced an unexpected 
result, after a campaign that was everywhere con- 
demned as tiresome and unreal. The Conservatives 
are reduced from 116 to 90. The Liberals are 118, 
and Mr. Mackenzie King, being able to count upon the 
full backing of his Progressive allies and upon the 
general friendliness of the independent Progressives, 
will have not less than 140 supporters in the House, 
This is decidedly more than he can have anticipated, 
while the nature of the Liberal-Progressive victories 
is such that Mr. King will enter upon his new admin- 
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istration with a far greater sense of security than any 
Liberal leader has enjoyed since Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
The Atlantic provinces and British Columbia remain, 
as always, Conservative. Quebec, stiffened by the 
return of Mr. Bourassa to the Liberal side, not only 
refused to yield anything to Mr. Meighen, but rejected 
Mr. Patenaude, leader of the Conservative French 
Canadians and Minister of Justice in the Meighen 
Cabinet. In the four remaining provinces the Con- 
servative position is lamentable. Mr. Meighen was 
defeated in his old constituency and two dozen 
Ontario seats were captured by the Liberals. Manitoba 
is all Liberal and Progressive. In Alberta and 
Saskatchewan Mr. Bennett, Minister of Finance, is 
the single Conservative left with a seat. The leadership 
of Mr. Meighen, in a word, has resulted in the dis- 
appearance of Conservatism from the agrarian provinces 
and a serious weakening of the party in its citadel, 
Ontario. 
* * * 

The analysis of the pre-election situation by our 
Ottawa correspondent, which appears on another 
page of this issue, presents a striking picture of political 
and personal confusion. It was written a fortnight 
before the poll, and it reflects what was then the 
almost universal feeling in the Dominion. With the 
greater issues being evaded by the leaders on both 
sides, the voting could not fail to turn upon those 
“‘ perennial ingredients of every Canadian election” 
—railways, the tariff, immigration, and so forth. 
This reading of the situation was undoubtedly accurate. 
The electorate resisted the extravagant Protectionism 
of Mr. Meighen, with its insistence upon the peril 
to Canadian business from the United States. It 
refused to be disturbed by predictions of danger to 
the Canadian National Railways. It certainly ought 
to have shown active resentment over the Customs 
scandals, but our correspondent indicates precisely 
why the Conservatives failed to turn that shocking 
story to good account. How far the great question of 
Crown and Dominion affected the voting we cannot 
tell. Both the party leaders were anxious to keep it 
out, and on the whole they seem to have succeeded. 


*” * * 


The Prime Minister is engaged, as we write, in what 
from the point of view of his own and his Government’s 
prestige is the most serious crisis he has had to face. 
The coalowners have openly defied the Government. 
They will not have a national agreement, no matter 
what points it may leave to district determination, or 
how favourable to themselves its terms may be. They 
will not merely impose their own conditions in the set- 
tlement of hours and wages, but they will push their 
advantage to the length of breaking up—or trying to 
break up—the Miners’ Federation. For that they are 
ready to risk a rupture with the Cabinet which has 
backed them all through the summer, and the hostility 
of the public which is sick and sore at the prolongation 
of the dispute. In face of this attitude there can be 
only one policy for the Government. It took sides 
against the miners when it passed the Eight Hours Act. 
It must make a stand against the owners now. The 
miners have put forward a formula which Mr. Churchill, 
on the Government's behalf, has accepted as reasonable. 
Confronted by the refusal of the owners to enter into 


i 


negotiations on the basis of that or any other reasonable 
formula, Mr. Baldwin has no alternative, if he valug 
his political skin, but to employ coercion. If he dog 
that he can be sure of an overwhelming support in the 
country. And he may go far to redeem his forgottey 
pledge of last May that he would see the miners got g 
** square deal.” 
* * * 

Coercion, of course, is not quite so simple as it sounds, 
It is useless to insist that the owners shall negotiate, 
for, in their present frame of mind, they would obviously 
not enter into negotiations with the object of reaching 
agreement. It is necessary not merely to drag them to 
the river, but to get them to drink. But what are they 
to drink? The Royal Commission’s Report was not 
clear about wages, as it was about hours. It pro 
no definite figures, but rather anticipated that, if prin. 
ciples were suggested, their detailed application might 
best be left to the common sense of the parties. The 
lack of this essential had not then been so plainly de 
monstrated as it has since, and there is therefore no 
automatic way of solving the wages problem by giving 
legislative sanction to the Report. Nevertheless, the 
principles can and must be applied. The best course 
would probably be to reappoint the Commission itself, 
and to give it powers for a period to fix rates of wages 
for all the coalfields, or at least a binding minimum per- 
centage below which no district minimum might fall. 
A variant on this would be to reappoint the Commission 
as a Court of Inquiry, and thereafter carry a Bill to 
give its findings the force of law. Another variant 
might be, while giving the Commission power to 
prescribe a binding national minimum, so to amend the 
existing Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act as to enable 
the district boards established under it to fix binding 
district minima for all grades of workers. If Mr. 
Baldwin can think of a better plan, let him do so. 
But it is evident that at last he has got to think of 
something—and something pretty drastic. 


* * * 


The Ministry of Labour has just published its Annual 
Report for 1925. It appears from this that nearly five 
hundred persons were sent to prison during the year 
for fraudulent claims in connection with unemploy- 
ment benefit. 1,278 were fined, and 146 bound over 
or admonished, while 119 summonses were dismissed. 
The total number of offences seems small in face both 
of the outcry which has been made on the subject, 
and of the severe depression which existed during the 
year. What strikes us is rather the large number of 
imprisonments in proportion to total offences. Doubt- 
less, the object of this severity is deterrence; but, 
on the face of it, the appearance is of a justice com 
siderably harder than is meted out, say, to defaulters 
in respect of income tax, or to other offenders drawn 
from a higher social grade. We should have supposed, 
as it is said that most of the cases were those of men 
claiming benefit while they were in work, that a much 
larger proportion could have been punished by substan: 
tial fines. We are the more disposed to take this 
view, as the total number of cases does not appear to 
indicate that the trouble is very prevalent. There 
were in all about two thousand cases, including those 
which were dismissed. But there are from twelve t0 
fourteen million individuals, apart from dependants, 
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ho fall within the scope of the Unemployment Insur- 


The protracted dispute between the Essex County 
Council and its elementary teachers has at length been 
gttled, and, by a series of stages, the salaries of all 
teachers are to be brought up to the amounts prescribed 
by the Burnham Scale. This, we hope, is the last of 
these vexatious conflicts. It is obviously desirable, 
in the public educational system, to have recognised 
national salary scales which are everywhere enforced, 
and the Board of Education would be within its rights 
in acting far more strongly than it has done in order 
to make the payment of the appropriate salaries a 
definite condition of State grants to the authorities 
concerned. This is quite a different thing from the 

rescribing of maximum scales, such as the Ministry 
of Health has been attempting to enforce indirectly 
incertain cases. It is the business of the State to ensure 
3 minimum standard in the public service, and to make 
its grants conditional on that standard being reached. 
It can also reasonably refuse to increase its grant aid 
in order to give extra assistance for the payment of 
salaries beyond what it considers fair; but it should 
not, in our view, prevent a local authority from paying 
such salaries at the local expense. This point, however, 
hardly arises in the educational service. There the right 
course is obviously to have national scales uniformly 
applied. Now that Essex has at last come into line 
we trust this principle will secure general recognition. 

* * * 

A firm of printers has now followed the Manchester 
Guardian’s example by forming a “ House Union” 
for its own employees. In this scheme some of the 
dangers only latent in the Guardian scheme become 
clearly apparent. The Manchester Guardian does not 
insist that its employees shall leave their Trade Unions. 
This other scheme does. But the difference may be less 
than appears; for men will hardly pay and insure 
themselves twice over, and, if the ‘“‘ House Union ”’ is to 
determine their salaries and conditions, where does the 
outside Union come in? Both schemes guarantee the 
recognised Trade Union rate of wages ; but if “‘ House 
Unions ” spread, how is this recognised rate to be deter- 
mined or ascertained ? It is easy to understand the 
desire of a newspaper to insure itself against stoppages 
of work, and its readiness to pay something extra for 
the immunity as against its competitors. But it is clear 
that entry into these ‘“‘ House Unions” weakens the 
bargaining power of the workers, both of those who 
join and of those who remain outside. The Manchester 
Guardian apparently does not make membership of its 
“House Union ” an absolute condition of employment ; 
but it seems clear that it is already tending to become 
one, and that objectors are leaving the firm. The 
Guardian scheme is carefully drawn, and the traditions 
of the paper and the reputation of its proprietors go far 
to allay suspicion. But suspicion there is, and it is not 
surprising that organised Labour regards this experi- 

ment as a menace to the freedom of combination. 
. . * 
The cricket season is over. We have beaten the 


Australians in the one finished game out of five. Lan- 
cashire has carried uff the County Championship, after 
it had seemed securely in Yorkshire’s possession for yet 
another year. The veterans have again affirmed their 





supremacy. Hobbs is top of the batting, and Rhodes, 
in effect, of the bowling averages. The weather has 
been fairly propitious, and yet there have been far too 
many drawn games. The Australians have actually 
drawn twenty-three matches, as against nine wins and 
one loss. Batsmanship, with exceptions, has been slow ; 
and bowling, as a whole, is certainly still below the pre- 
war standard. There has been much talk of reforming 
the game; but there is really more to be said for re- 
forming the players. The fault lies in weak bowling, 
and in uncourageous batting. And yet the game keeps 
its fascination for all classes and ages of Englishmen. 
It may be that the experience of this season will result 
in a reduction of the number of Test Matches in future 
years and an increase in the time allowed for each. 
But, if that is to be, we hope that it will be arranged 
with the least possible disturbance to the County Cham- 
pionship matches, in which there is a genuine and 
healthy interest that ought not to be swamped in 
hectic excitement over the “ Ashes.”’ For the rest, we 
had better leave the game to recover of itself. The 
relative decline of the amateur, one of the most notable 
features of its recent history, is inevitable under modern 
conditions. Fewer and fewer men can afford the time 
to play regularly as amateurs, and the irregular player 
can hardly hope to keep up the form of the best pro- 
fessionals. But that does not greatly matter. Pro- 
fessionalism in cricket is still almost free from the abuses 
which have brought it into discredit elsewhere, and 
first-class cricket “ pros.” have not yet become first- 
class commercial propositions. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—There is an engaging 
modesty about the new political party which, under 
the sponsorship of Captain Redmond, made its bow at 
Waterford on Sunday. Unlike all other groups in 
Free State politics, it _— for a mandate nut to 
govern but to oppose. uile everyone is agreed that 
effective criticism inside the Dail is badly needed, the 
Waterford ——— leave us very much in the dark as 
to the specific line of policy which the organisers of the 
movement aim at substituting for that which Mr. 
Cosgrave and his Ministers are pursuing. So far as 
the programme of the new party has been disclosed, 
it amounts to little more than an assurance that the 
leaders will do pretty much what the Government are 
doing, but of course will do it, according to themselves, 
infinitely better and with more posers eat a for the 
feelings of the ordinary man. While Ireland distikes 
to be hard-driven even for its good, its Ministers would 
be Jess unpopular on this account if they made more 
allowances for the shortcomings of their steed. Their 
impatience may be justified, but they cannot fairly 
complain if their — exploit it for their own 
purposes. Captain Redmond wisely refuses to be 
** entangled in old controversies,’’ and protests he has 
no intention of reviving the Nationalist party. 
Obviously, however, the mass of his supporters are old 
Parliamentarians, whose pride it is that they never bowed 
the knee to the Sinn Fein Baal. This feeling is still 
so strong that the Sinn Fein tricolour, now officially 
a Dominion flag, was as rigorously banned at the Water- 
ford demonstration as it would have been at an Orange 
gathering. In addition to purely Nationalist votes 
it is expected that discontented moderates will rally 
in sufficient numbers to the new party to enable it to 
make a good show in the new Dail. But its organisers, 
in spite of their blandishments, have as yet failed to 
persuade any members of the a Farmers’ group 
or even isolated Independents to throw in their lot 
with them, which suggests that politicians whose object 
is notoriously to play for safety are not satisfied that 


Captain Redmond holds the winning cards. 
A2 
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THE TRADE UNIONS MARK TIME 


AST week’s Trades Union Congress, had it not 
been enlivened by the unconscious humour 


of M. Tomsky, might have been pronounced 
dull. It rose to no heights of enthusiasm, and suffered 
but one paroxysm of really acrimonious disagreement. 
There was a reason for this dullness. The “‘ National 
Strike”*—Mr. Pugh, the Chairman, preferred the 
phrase to the misleading ‘General Strike ’—over- 
shadowed the entire proceedings. The trouble was not 
so much that it could not be discussed; for it is 
doubtful if anyone really had much to say about it. It 
was rather that the consciousness that the subject was 
taboo helped to deprive other discussions of reality. 
And, even more, it is true that the ‘“‘ National Strike ” 
had left the Trade Unions in a mood to mark time, and 
to step neither back nor forwards for fear of making a 
slip. 

To those who watched the proceedings, the delegates 
appeared serious and attentive, but for the most part 
even singularly unexcited. Yet there were very many 
young men among them—far more than there used to 
be at such Congresses only a few years ago. The 
Trades Union Congress used to be a _ gathering 
of baldheads and greybeards. It is that no longer. 
And yet the change has not made a very marked 
difference in its temper. There is more “ sniping ” 
at the platform than of old; but this year’s 
Congress gave an unmistakable impression of solidity 
and caution. The platform did not have matters all 
its own way; but the setbacks did not come from the 
Left Wing. The Left, indeed, as far as can be judged 
from the voting, mustered no more than a sixth or a 
fifth of the “card ”’ votes. The proportion among the 
delegates may have been somewhat higher, especially 
with the Miners’ Federation in its present angry mood ; 
but the Left was in a decided minority. It wanted to 
force changes in the structure of Congress by re- 
admitting the Trades Councils to membership; it 
wanted to confer greater powers on the General Council, 
with a view to a clear affirmation of the policy of the 
General Strike; it wanted more active measures to 
help the miners than the platform was ready to re- 
commend. But it stood no chance of victory on any 
of these issues; where any of them came to a vote, it 
was easily voted down. 

The mining question may perhaps be taken as a test. 
The Left Wing wanted a compulsory levy on all Unions 
in aid of the miners, and a general embargo on the 
movement of coal. These questions did not come 
directly to an issue; but the terms of the resolution 
carried on the initiative of the platform showed clearly 
that they were, in effect, ruled out of consideration. 
Everyone really knew that the embargo on coal was not 
a practical proposition. The railwaymen and transport 
workers, on whom the onus of it would fall, could not 
carry it out without being prepared to face either 
wholesale victimisation or a national stoppage. Having 
spent their funds and temporarily exhausted their 
strength last May, they were simply not prepared to 
face either. It would therefore have been sheer folly 
to urge them to do so. The levy proposal was not very 
different. The Unions, having drained their own funds, 
could only give substantial help by imposing additional 
contributions on their members. But would the 





ee | 


members pay? Large sums are being given voluntarj} 
to the miners’ funds by the workers in other trades, Byt 
a compulsory levy would stand on quite another footing 
It could not be generally enforced, and it would there. 
fore be folly to impose it. This, at any rate, woul 
appear to have been the view of the majority at 
Congress. It was not that they did not want to help the 
miners, or that the no longer concealed disagreements 
of May had alienated their sympathy. They were 
merely not disposed to promise more than they could 
carry out, or to embark on fresh adventures into the 
dangerous unknown. 

Taken as a whole, therefore, the Congress merely 
marked time. The rejection of the vote of money for 
the Trade Union College at Easton Lodge was mainly 
due, not to hostility to the plan, but to shortage of 
funds. The Congress was not “reactionary,” as its 
critics on the Left feared, and its critics on the Right 
hoped ; it was merely tiding over an awkward period 
in the history of the movement. One of the most awk- 
ward situations was produced by M. Tomsky’s “ fra- 
ternal”? telegram. For some time past the Anglo 
Russian unity movement, so triumphantly proclaimed 
at last year’s Congress, has been floundering. The plan 
to re-establish an inclusive Trade Union International 
by means of an Anglo-Russian entente has broken 
down in face of the sustained hostility of the Continental 
Trade Unionists. The Russians, far from helping it on, 
have of late made matters more difficult by savage 
criticism of the British leaders for their conduct of the 
‘** National Strike ’—criticism of which M. Tomsky’s 
telegram was the tragi-comic culmination. But the 
British leaders are still stubbornly trying to unite the 
factions, not only because it would hurt their prestige 
to “climb down,” but also because they really believe 
in international unity. Congress agreed with them. It 
endorsed both their efforts to achieve unity and their 
protest at M. Tomsky’s inappropriate tirade. Yet it is 
difficult to believe that, in face of what has happened, 
there is really any life left in the movement which 
seemed so vigorous a year ago. 

Of course, it is easy to see that the Tomsky telegram 
was based on a quite ridiculous mis-reading of the 
British situation. M. Tomsky clearly believes that the 
British proletariat, having been baulked of its thirst 
for a revolutionary uprising, is now thirsting for the 
blood of the leaders who betrayed it. It is probably 
quite impossible to make it plain to M. Tomsky that 
when the British proletariat struck last May, not merely 
was it not aiming at a revolutionary seizure of power, 
but no such thought ever entered into its head. 
M. Tomsky will not be persuaded that the leaders of 
British Trade Unionism strengthened their position 
about equally by calling the strike on and by calling tt 
off. They were strongly criticised for both actions; 
but, on the whole, the criticisms cancel out. If all the 
leaders of the big Trade Unions had to stand for re 
election to-morrow, the probability is that they would 
all be re-elected. The new General Council elected at 
this year’s Trades Union Congress differs hardly at all 
in either personnel or policy from the General Council 
which was responsible for the strike. 

According to their respective customs, the Russians 
have ludicrously misunderstood the British situation, 
and the British Communists have blindly followed the 
Russian lead, even to the length of expressing fervent 
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admiration for M. Tomsky’s brand of fraternity. 
But the whole episode, and its reception by Congress, 
should at least have the effect of finally reassuring 
those who fear that British Trade Unionism is on 
the point of going over to Moscow. Some of the 
miners may be suffering just now from a very natural 
attack of ferocity, engendered by ferocity on the 
other side and by gratitude for the help which the 
Russians have given them in their struggle. But this 
js for the most part merely a passing phase, though 
it can be protracted if the coalowners are allowed to 
apply sheer brute force to the breaking of the miners’ 
organisations. In general, British Trade Unionism 
remains firmly evolutionary in its attitude; it is 
anti-capitalist, and Socialist in principle, but M. Tomsky 
merely makes it laugh. 

This is not to say that there are no real conflicts 
between Right and Left. But the real differences, 
which centre round practical questions of policy, are 
obscured at present by quite unreal differences imported 
from Russia. There would be a good deal more Left 
at Congress if there were not so absurd and vocal an 
“extreme Left.” The body which calls itself the 
“Minority Movement” is in fact the best safeguard 
of the moderates against Left wing criticism. At the 
Labour Party Conference next month the same 
phenomenon will probably be seen. The Communists 
and their allies will make the running against the 
official leaders of the party, who will defeat them with 
perfect ease. But amid the din of this battle the real 
points of difference inside the party will hardly be 
heard of at all. 

At Bournemouth last week even this usually 
vociferous “‘extreme Left’ was unusually silent. 
It had really very little to say. Whatever policy 
a particular delegate might uphold, he knew that for 
the time being a pause of recuperation is absolutely 
essential to the Trade Union movement. Time must 
be given both to draw the morals of recent events 
and to rebuild the resources which the strike flung 
abroad. This need not be a very long process; for 
Trade Unions repair their funds very rapidly after a 
strike, and there has been no serious fall of membership 
as a result of the events of May. Some Unions have 
dropped a small number of members; but others 
appear already to have gained. Of course, recovery 
can hardly begin until the mining dispute is over ; 
but there is no reason why it should not then be very 
rapid indeed. It is sagacity rather than slackness or 

ouragement that makes the Trade Unions prefer 
to await a more favourable moment before launching 
out on fresh enterprises of magnitude. Next year’s 
Congress may be as different from last week’s as 
ast week’s was from that of a year ago. There is a 
time to go forward, and, pace M. Tomsky, a time to 
g0 back. And there is also a time to do neither, but 
to stay just where you are. 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE 


Paris, September 138th. 
ILLIAM JAMES suggested the virtues of the 
English Parliamentary system, and therefore gave 
a negative indication of the defects of the French 
Parliamentary system. I came upon the passage the other 
day, and as it corresponds in large measure with my own 
view, I may be allowed to quote it here ‘‘ Democracy is 






still upon trial. The civic genius of our people is its only 
bulwark, and neither laws nor monuments, neither battle- 
ships, nor public libraries, nor great newspapers, nor 
booming stocks, neither mechanical invention nor political 
adroitness, nor churches, nor universities, nor civil service 
examinations, can save us from degeneration if the inner 
mystery is lost. That mystery, at once the secret and the 
glory of the English-speaking race, consists in nothing but 
two common habits, two inveterate habits, carried into 
public life—habits so homely that they lend themselves to 
no rhetorical expression, yet habits more precious, perhaps, 
than any that the human race has gained. They can never 
be too often pointed out or praised. One of them is the 
habit of trained and disciplined good temper towards the 
opposite party when it fairly wins its innings. 
The other is that fierce and merciless resentment towards 
every man or set of men who break the public peace.” 
Now in France precisely what is lacking—and the obser- 
vation may be applied to a number of Continental countries 
in which the Parliamentary system has apparently broken 
down—is the habit of “trained and disciplined good 
temper towards the opposite party when it fairly wins its 
innings.”” In other words, good sportsmanship in politics 
has not been developed. It is possible to make an effective 
case against good sportsmanship in politics ; and as for the 
“‘ resentment against men who disturb the public peace,” 
it certainly has its bad side, into which I do not propose to 
inquire here. It is easy to argue that a politician if he is in 
earnest, if he is sincere, cannot possibly consent to courteous 
periodic self-effacement, but must fight fiercely against 
his opponents in any circumstances. But that is to argue 
against the Parliamentary system itself. Far be it from me 
to defend pure opportunism ; yet, indeed, it is often in the 
public interest that the party in power should be given its 
chance to apply its principles and to govern without undue 
interference. The proper moment to expose its short- 
comings will, according to this theory, arrive quickly 
enough. Reasoned criticism will always be welcome, but 
sheer destructiveness and constant perturbation may make 
government impossible. It is true that in France the more 
nebulous groups try to place themselves on whatever 
they suppose to be the winning side. This is deplorable, 
but still more deplorable is the sectarianism, the bitterness, 
the spirit of intrigue, the unpleasant personal jealousies, 
which particularly infest the larger parties. The French 
Socialists seem to me to be entirely in their réle. They 
have a plain purpose, which is anti-parliamentary. But 
the other groups of the Left, regarding themselves as 
Jacobins, believing themselves to be the only Republicans, 
seeking revenge and vowing hatred of their “ enemies,” 
surely contrive to paralyse and discredit Parliament. 
Alfred Rambaud counts seventeen different constitutions 
under which France has lived since the Revolution. They 
have been of the most varied kind, ranging from the 
despotism of the Ancien Régime to the Plebiscitary Dic- 
tatorship of Bonapartism, from the terrorism of the Con- 
vention to the unruliness of Parliament. Often there was 
scarcely a show of popular freedom. Frequently has 
popular freedom been confiscated by those who professed 
to uphold it. The theory is that government to-day is in 
the hands of three powers. There is the Legislative body, 
there is the Executive body, and there is the Judiciary 
body. Unfortunately this separation of powers hardly 
exists in practice. The Legislative body has a false con- 
ception of its functions, and endeavours to substitute 
itself for the Executive body. Of the intervention in 
judicial affairs I propose to say nothing—though it is 
notorious enough. It is difficult to determine where 


responsibility really lies because of this absence of clear 
demarcation between the three powers. 
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The President, in spite of his nominal prerogatives is 
truly irresponsible. He appoints the Prime Minister after 
consulting the leading members of Parliament, but he can 
do practically nothing except with the signed approval of 
the Ministers. Certainly he is entitled, in conjunction with 
the Senate, to dissolve the Chamber if a deadlock is reached ; 
but since President MacMahon was compelled to resign 
after ordering general elections, no President has ventured 
to exercise this right, and the dismissal of President 
Millerand from the Elysée in 1924 is calculated to weaken 
still further the standing of the President. 

The Cabinet, it might be thought, truly constitutes the 
Government. Yet French Cabinets are, taken as a whole, 
singularly feeble, because they are at the mercy of the 
Chamber which is ready at any moment to overturn them. 
In the history of the Third Republic the instability of 
Ministries is appalling. I count about seventy-four suc- 
cessive Governments in little more than half a century. I 
decline to count the number of Ministers, but one may take 
twelve Ministers to each Cabinet as a minimum. How can 
this make for efficiency? The art of the politician in 
France has come to be, not the art of governing, but the 
art of staying in office for a few months. In normal times 
the constant coming and going might not matter overmuch, 
but in times of crisis it may be fatal. There have been, it 
is true, five or six comparatively long-term Ministries ; but 
this only makes the average duration of the rest of the 
French Ministries shorter. How is it possible for a 
Government which is conscious that it must be short-lived, 
to set to work in earnest? Those half-dozen long-term 
Ministries are encouraging, in that they show what can be 
done provided the Chamber has a real leader; but for the 
most part the Governments are ruled by the Chamber 
instead of ruling the Chamber. M. Briand, with all his 
cleverness and fine qualities, though perpetually flattering 
the foibles of the Chamber, has never had a firm grip upon 
it. If he has been Prime Minister ten times, the total 
period of his Premiership has only been something more 
than four years—less than the period of Clemenceau’s 
Premiership, though Clemenceau was Prime Minister only 
twice—less than the time that an English Prime Minister 
might be expected to serve in one term of office. Whoever 
desires to accomplish anything must have recourse to 
methods which are not altogether dissimilar from Dictator- 
ship: he must make a compromise between Democracy 
and Dictatorship. Surely this is unsatisfactory. 


The trouble is that, generally speaking, the Chamber is 
not content to be led, but tries to govern directly instead of 
controlling the Government. In recent days we have seen 
hasty amendments to important Bills passed, although they 
ran counter to conventions with foreign countries, and could 
not be put into operation unless about forty foreign accords 
were denounced. Here is a sufficient commentary on the 
misguided activity of the Chamber. No business could 
possibly be carried on if five or six hundred representatives 
of the shareholders could initiate and decide upon every 
detail of administration. It must not be forgotten that 
Commissions, already large and unwieldy, comprising 
members of every group, examine and report upon Govern- 
mental Bills, and sometimes insist on counter-propositions. 
By the time the much-amended Bills are adopted, they are 
both belated and unbalanced. 

With all this it is only necessary to refer briefly to the 
non-existence of a well-ordered, fairly paid, disinterested, 
and efficient Civil Service, and to the non-existence of a 
sufficiently influential independent Press, to persuade the 
reader that the Constitution which established the Republic 
by one vote, though the divided Royalists were in a majority, 
in 1875, has not, whatever its merits on paper, worked 
particularly well. It was intended to be provisional, 


es 


but in France there is a saying that it is only the provisiong 
which endures. Whether a revision of the Constitutig, 
is advisable, is a big question. It might properly be urged 
that the Constitution is good enough in itself, and that it 
is rather a change in the method of its application that j, 
desirable. What France chiefly wants, it may be, is sound 
custom, wholesome precedents which will be respected 
traditions such as the English Parliament possesses, Q) 
this point there is room for discussion and disagreement 
Perhaps the British system is not an article of exportation 
Perhaps it could not be successfully transplanted, 4 
any rate, all serious thinkers in France admit the need of 
some change either in theory or in practice. The difficulty 
is that few men agree as to the sense in which a revisign 
should be effected. There are numerous and contradictory 
proposals. 

When Poincaré resolved to convoke the National Assembly 
—that is to say, the united Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate, sitting at Versailles—for a single specific smal 
purpose, he was criticised because he might have given a 
opportunity of raising the whole Constitutional issue. This 
was the first time the Assembly had been called for forty. 
two years, except for the election of the President. I 
had not been called because of the fear of a drastic revision, 
The Socialists, of whom M. Renaudel was to be the spokes. 
man, wished to denounce the existence of the Senate as 
anti-democratic. They do not always go so far as to demand 
its extinction, but they would render it completely impotent, 
There would, in fact, if not in name, be a unique Chamber, 
directly elected by the constituencies. Now experience 
would seem to show that if the Senate is occasionally 
more cautious in accepting progressive measures than the 
Chamber (the Chamber has nothing to boast of in this 
respect !) it is equally cautious in accepting reactionary 
measures. One can go so far as to say that had the Senate 
been abolished, there is every likelihood that in a country 
where the pendulum swings sometimes violently, the 
Republic would also have been abolished. The subject 
is too complicated and vast to be treated incidentally. 

M. Millerand, on his side, has another remedy. Ina 
public statement he has just made he says “* Our institutions 
suffer from the domination of the Legislative over the 
Executive. A free Government can only be assured by the 
separation and independence of powers. At the present 
time such independence is chimerical. How are we to 
return to the independence of powers in the cycle of their 
attributions ?”’ He would have a strong President, not 
subjected to Parliament, nor presumably to the Ministers, 
but the elected of the nation. Here is the Bonapartist ides 
of a plebiscited man. We know what evils have been 
wrought in France by the favourite device of a plebiscite 
on a person. But he would have the President elected, 
not by direct universal suffrage, but by an electoral college 
composed of thousands of members representing the different 
groups of intellectital and manual labour. The President 
should have, in virtue of this election, real powers like the 
American President. The Legislative should be reformed 
by the election to the Senate of members chosen not 
politically but by the Chambers of Commerce, the Trade 
Unions, the University, the intellectual organisations. 
Further, he would have decentralisation and the delegation 
of powers to regional assemblies. Certainly, there is much 
that is suggestive in his demands, though they are open to 
grave criticism. 

My own immediate desire is merely to indicate, by the 
example of France, that many problems of Democracy 
remain totally unsolved, and that, sooner or later, we must 
apply our minds earnestly once more to their solution 
Democracy is to be consolidated in Europe. 

SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 
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THE CANADIAN ELECTION 


Orrawa, August 81st, 1926. 
HE predictions that the general election now in 
T progress in Canada would be the liveliest and 
bitterest contest in the history of the Dominion 
have not been realised, and so far the campaign which is 
now in its penultimate stages has been one of the dullest 
on record. The reasons for this disappointing outcome 
are not obscure. For one thing the farmers who form nearly 








half the voters have for the most part become completely 
disillusioned about the efficacy of political action as an 
instrument for the cure of their economic disabilities, and 
resolutely decline to be distracted from their harvest 
operations by political warfare. Again no small part of 
the electorate shares the opinion of the Toronto Globe 
that Mr. Meighen and Mr. Mackenzie King are primarily 
interested in delivering a knockout blow to one another 
and for this purpose are willing to sacrifice both party 
and national interests. Neither of them enjoys that zealous 
party loyalty which produces plenteous ‘campaign funds 
and hosts of zealous workers at election times; scores of 
Liberals can never in any circumstances be induced to vote 
for Mr. Mackenzie King, whose shuffling compromises and 
moral cowardice have disgusted them, and scores of Con- 
servatives cannot be persuaded that Mr. Meighen is not 
a magnificently inappropriate leader for their party. The 
best commentary upon the state of public sentiment in 
regard to the two leaders is the fact that the Toronto Globe, 
the great Liberal paper of Ontario, rarely mentions the 
name of Mr. King and the Montreal Star, the great Con- 
servative evening daily of Montreal, never refers to Mr. 
Meighen except to criticise his tactics and leadership. 
Under such conditions it is difficult for the party managers 
to generate any great enthusiasm among the rank and file 
of voters, and with the electors apathetic the politicians 
become duller and more fatuous than ever. But, even if 
the voters were keyed up to a pitch of high enthusiasm over 
the issues, the lack of outstanding personalities would be 
an obstacle to any liveliness in the campaign ; it is a re- 
grettable confession to make, but in Canadian politics to-day 
there are not a dozen men whose speeches rise above the 
level of platitudinous generalities and party fustian. Mr. 
Meighen can, when he chooses, employ his mordant humour 
in effective fashion, Mr. Lucien Cannon, lately Solicitor- 
General, has a barbed tongue and a flair for phrasemaking, 
and Mr. Bennett, the Finance Minister, and Mr. Garland, 
the new spokesman of the Progressive Party, provide 
Alberta with better oratorical fare than most provinces 
enjoy. But the general level of political controversy during 
the election has been far from high and the only piquant 
feature has been the bitterness of the personal exchanges ; 
a member of the King Government has described the 
Meighen Ministry as “a band of pillagers and vultures,” 
presumably by way of reprisal for his leader being publicly 
called by a prominent Conservative “the greatest moral 
coward that ever held the Premiership of Canada.” 

The campaign opened with Conservatives and Liberals 
battling to secure precedence for the pet issues which they 
respectively regarded as winning cards, the Customs 
scandals and the constitutional issue. But it is now plain 
that for electioneering purposes both have proved “ duds.” 
Mr. Meighen materially weakened the force of the indict- 
ment, which he could support with very damaging evidence 
against the King Government for gross dereliction of public 
duty and connivance at notorious evils, by allowing some 
foolish subordinates to get up on public platforms and 


make charges which were immediately laughed out of court. 
No sensible person ever believed for a moment that Mr. 
Lapointe, the late Minister of Justice, a Catholic of Puri- 
tanical habits, participated in a Babylonian orgy on a 
preventive vessel, and the light-hearted declaration of Mr. 
Nicholson, a Conservative member, that at least one 
department in Ottawa was little better than a bawdy- 
house, may well cost the Government the two seats in 
Ottawa, where the feminine members of the civil service 
are now properly in a mood of virtuous indignation at the 
calumny. Moreover, there is too much popular sympathy 
with the arts and practices of the bootlegging and smuggling 
fraternity for Conservative candidates to venture upon too 
ferocious expressions of indignation at their activities and 
their relations with the Liberal Party, and undoubtedly 
some eminent Conservatives have very uneasy consciences 
upon the smuggling problem, which operate as a restraining 
force. The result is that the Conservatives have been 
unable to reap the expected political dividends from the 
Customs scandals. 

It is well for the Liberals that they have failed to do so, 
as their chosen antidote, the constitutional issue, has, 
outside of Quebec, proved a miserable fiasco. Lord Byng 
was far from happy in his handling of the crisis at the end 
of June, but he has managed since 1921 to accumulate for 
himself a vast fund of popularity among all classes of the 
community, and there soon was available evidence that 
outside of Quebec the reaction to personal attacks upon him 
would be highly unsympathetic. Mr. Mackenzie King had 
started off very bravely in Parliament with vigorous 
criticisms of His Excellency’s conduct, but when soon 
after the election began the Toronto Telegram, which is 
never mealy-mouthed, began to print pungent little editorials 
like this— 

1914-1918-Address of Baron Byng of Vimy, c.o Canadian Corps, 

France ; Address of Rt. Hon. W. L. M. King, c.o The Standard 

Oil Co., Broadway, New York. 

Mr. King took immediate fright and began to alter the 
tempo of his constitutional song. At intervals he still 
laments the awful constitutional crimes which have been 
committed, but he also regularly offers free certificates of 
high character and complete innocence to Lord Byng, 
and seeks to limn him as a feeble dupe of Mr. Meighen’s 
wiles. But obviously Lord Byng must bear the sole 
responsibility for the only breach of constitutional propriety 
which can be alleged, the refusal of a dissolution to Mr. 
King, and for this it would be as sensible to blame the 
Conservative leader as to charge him with responsibility 
for the British miners’ strike. In Quebec it is still possible 
for Mr. Bourassa to talk about Lord Byng as a “ subaltern 
of Downing Street,” which uses him as an instrument to 
regain control of Canada’s domestic affairs, and for Mr. 
Cardin to talk about fighting for the lost liberties of Canada, 
but elsewhere the audience has simply walked out on the 
constitutional issue and refused to believe that Lord Byng’s 
refusal to give Mr. King, a fugitive from a vote of censure, 
a second dissolution, in any way imperilled the political 
status of Canada. Mr. King, in his opening speech at 
Ottawa, made his whole position completely ridiculous by 
arguing at great length that the vote of censure passed 
against him on June 30th was not really a vote of censure, 
because it did not contain the word “ censure,” but merely 
such innocuous phrases as “ indefensible’? and “ wholly 
unjustifiable.” 

So both Liberal and Conservative Parties have been com- 
pelled to fall back upon the issues which are the perennial 
ingredients of every Canadian election, the railways, the 
tariff, immigration, and kindred problems. The Liberals 
assert, mainly on the strength of a former declaration of 
Mr. Patenaude, Minister of Justice, that the Conservatives 
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are ready to sell the Canadian national railway system 
to private interests, presumably the C.P.R., and the 
Conservatives retort that as they created it they are less 
likely to compass its extinction than their rivals. The 
Conservatives are preaching the virtues of a policy of higher 
protection and the Liberals are warning the electorate of 
the fiscal consequences which will follow a Tory victory. 
But the truth is that owing to the confusions now prevalent 
in politics no party except the Progressives has any coherent 
fiscal views, and just as the solid phalanx of Liberal Pro- 
tectionists has prevented any serious reduction of the 
tariff since 1921, so the Conservative contingent from 
the West and the Maritime provinces would soon thwart 
any serious attempts by their party to raise the tariff wall. 
In different regions all sorts of local issues intervene to 
affect the result. In Nova Scotia, for instance, one veteran 
of eighty-five who has been nominated bv the Liberals is 
running as a frank advocate of the withdrawal of Nova 
Scotia from the pact of Confederation which he valiantly 
opposed sixty years ago, and expresses his readiness to 
support any party which will terminate the accursed bargain. 
Several candidates are running under the comprehensive 
label of “* Liberal-Labor-Progressive ’’ and there are Pro- 
gressives who are getting the support of local Conservatives. 
Again, in Toronto, Mr. W. F. Maclean, the Father of the 
House of Commons, whose growing radical proclivities 
cost him the Conservative nomination in his seat, is running 
as an Independent with Liberal support. 


Both the Premier and Mr. Mackenzie King have sedulously 
avoided any definite declarations of faith upon the problem 
of imperial relations, and the efforts of Mr. Bourassa and 
the Manitoba Free Press to provoke discussion upon them 
have met with little success. The Free Press, asserting 
that Lord Byng’s conduct has brought into high relief 
the political subordination of Canada and the obsolete 
character of her constitutional ménage, produced a brand 
new western programme as a basis for a Liberal-Progressive 
alliance, and made the first item in it “‘ the immediate 
and formal regularisation of the constitutional status of 
the Dominion”; it proposed that this end should be 
accomplished by declarations of constitutional right, 
embodied in three formal parliamentary resolutions. Two 
of the resolutions which it suggested were to condemn 
the action of Lord Byng in refusing Mr. King a dissolution 
as a violation of constitutional practice, and to reprobate 
the recent decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council which declared to be ultra vires a law of the Canadian 
Parliament, forbidding appeals to London in criminal 
cases, that had been treated as valid for more than twenty 
years. But the most important of the three sought to 
declare the full constitutional equality of Canada with 
Great Britain and to assert the right of the Dominion’s 
Parliament to exercise exactly the same control over all 
foreign and domestic affairs pertaining to Canada as the 
British Parliament enjoyed in regard to the domestic and 
foreign affairs of Britain. This proposal, however, though 
ably argued by the Free Press, has awakened no sympathetic 
response from Mr. King or any of his lieutenants, for 
the very simple reason that the French-Canadians are not 
yet ready to place their cherished racial and religious 
privileges at the final mercy of any Canadian Parliament, 
but prefer to retain the more trustworthy watchdog at 
Westminster. However, one result of the avoidance of 


any discussion of Imperial problems is that, no matter which 
party prevails on September 14th, the representatives 
sent by Canada to the forthcoming Imperial Conference 
will be unable to claim a mandate for any policies which 
might involve serious departures from existing arrange- 
ments, and will be condemned to a “non possumus ” 
attitude. 


J. A. s. 





— 


THE DEGENERATE 


G Dickens raised the question the other day whethe 
Dickens, if he were now alive, would be able to 
find themes for his passionate indictments of 
social institutions, such as we find in Nicholas Nic 
and in Bleak House. Most of us feel that England has 
become a happier, if not a jollier, country since Dickens 
wrote. There is less cruelty in the schools, less cruel 
in the home, less cruelty in the processes of the law, less 
cruelty in the treatment of the poorest of the poor, 
Mr. Squeers is to-day unthinkable as a typical English 
schoolmaster; suits in the Court of Chancery, we tel 
ourselves, most of us scarcely even knowing whether there 
is such a court or not, no longer lead to the insanity, suicide 
and penury of their victims as the result of endless legal 
humbug; Mr. Murdstone has disappeared as a fairly 
common type of stepfather; the debtors’ gaol with its 
rotting inhabitants is no more. We look round, and 
everywhere, we assure ourselves, the level of comfort has 
increased. Distress still exists, but there is no starvation, 
Slums survive, but even in the slums the children are 
no longer barefoot and in rags. A rigid system of inspection 
has cleansed the gaols of most of their scandals, and 
sentences on the young and still half-innocent are no 
longer vindictive. Life is as ever full of its inevitable 
miseries, but society does not inflict nearly so large a 
share of these miseries as it once did. The very agri- 
cultural labourer, once a symbolical figure of poverty, 
frequently rides to his work on a bicycle. 

A good case can be made out for the view that this is 
the most comfortable age in English history. If Dickens 
returned to earth he would, it is conceivable, rub his eyes 
to find things, not so bad as they are, but so good as they 
are. Macaulay, if he returned, would see in the general 
condition of the people a new reason for believing in the 
law of progress—a belief that has so often been assailed 
as smug. It would be interesting to bring back to earth 
a great Conservative and a great reformer of a hundred 
years ago—say, the Duke of Wellington and Francis 
Place—and to see which of them took the view that the 
world had gone to the dogs since his time. I fancy that 
of the two it would be the Duke of Wellington who was 
the greater pessimist. Certainly he would find among 
the conservatively-minded of the present day plenty of 
witnesses to support him in his pessimism. Dean Inge, 
I am sure, is more confident that England has gone 
backwards in recent years than is any Socialist of the 
same standing. There are, it is true, pessimists of 4 
more liberal kind who believe that England has gone 
backwards in this or that particular—in the approach to 
the Servile State, in the decline of faith, in sexual morality, 
or in literary genius. But it would be difficult for any 
liberal-minded man to paint a picture of contemporary 
England, showing that there is nowadays, on the whole, 
less comfort and more cruelty than in the days of Dickens. 
It would be possible to paint a melancholy picture of 
England that would be true, but it would be a picture 
in which the England of to-day was seen against & 
background, not of the England of Dickens, but of the 
England of dreams. 

There has been a growing tendency towards a greater 
humanity even in such inhuman things as institutions. 
If institutions are cruel to-day, it is not with the old 
cruelty of the haphazard and the incompetent, but with 
the cruelty of machines. Mr. Galsworthy’s indictment of 
the prison system in Justice is at the other pole from the 
terrible picture of prison life that we get in Fielding. 
If we had to choose between being prisoners under 
Fielding conditions and being prisoners under modern 
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conditions, nine out of ten of us would probably give 
our votes for the modern prison. There are those who 
declare that the cold mechanical prison system of the 
present day surpasses in cruelty the barbarous gaols of 
Tsarist Russia. But that, I think, is the exaggeration 
of men who are so deeply moved by the sufferings their 
fellow-human-beings endure to-day that they rush to 
the conclusion that almost any system would be an 
improvement on the present. If we turn from the prison 
to the lunatic asylum, it would be difficult for a modern 
novelist to convince us that the lunatic asylums are such 
dark haunts of cruelty as they were in the days of Charles 
Reade. It would be dangerous to conclude from this 
that asylums are now perfect. The asylums of the present 
day may strike as much horror into a future generation 
as the asylum in Hard Cash does into us. In all such 
institutions we have created a machine, and it is only 
by accident that we even hear how the machine works. 
We have almost too blind a confidence that the machine 
will work well. We know how much cruelty a bad nurse 
or a bad set of nurses can inflict in a hospital or in an 
infirmary. The story of a timid patient under the tyranny 
of a selfish and heartless nurse in England to-day would 
be as heart-rending as anything ever written by Tchehov. 
How much more cruel still must be the position of a 
patient in a lunatic asylum in selfish or incompetent 
hands! The truth is, the perfect hospital or asylum— 
if we can use the word “ perfect” in such matters—is 
possible only if every nurse, attendant and doctor has 
the unselfish devotion of a saint. Even were nine out of 
ten of them saints, the other ten per cent. can inflict 
countless miseries and discomforts. At the same time 
it is probable that there is no sphere of life in which there 
has been a greater proportionate increase of kindness than 
in nursing. Our danger to-day is that we may be so 
content with the knowledge that there has been a general 
increase of kindness that we shall take it for granted that 
everything is for the best in the best of all possible 
hospitals. Those who have had the opportunity of com- 
paring a bad nurse with a good nurse, an incompetent 
nursing home with a competent nursing home, know that 
this is not so. 

It is all the more surprising to find that, in a world 
in which kindness is more general than it used to be, in 
which children are treated better and animals are treated 
better, there should be one section of society which has 
become definitely more cruel or, at least, more heartless. 
The English sportsman, we have been told during the 
past week, has become less humane than he used to be. 
Captain Alban Bacon, who makes this charge, is himself 
& sportsman; and by a sportsman I mean, in this con- 
nection, a man who shoots birds and various four-footed 
animals. He is a man who looks back on the days that 
he spent with a gun in his hand as “ enchanted days.” 
Even so, he declares that the modern sportsman is less 
humane than was his predecessor in the last generation. 
“The older generation of sportsmen,” he affirms, “* were 
most particular in picking up runners or wounded game.” 
The modern sportsman, however, who belongs to a great 
extent to a class in society that has only recently become 
rich and that has taken to sport as it has become wealthier, 
is, on the whole, indifferent to these traditional duties. 
“They have not grown up,” we are told, “ with their 
sport and probably have had no youthful training in its 
tules.” As a result, all the conditions of sport are changed. 
Modern sportsmen are men in a hurry, and “ as soon as 
one beat has been completed, their object is to move 
on with as little delay as possible to the next, without 
waiting to pick up runners.” The wounded bird is left 
in its misery, and it is often not until the next day that 


the keepers go round for the “ pick-up.” To the older- 
fashioned sportsman, like Captain Bacon, this is a form 
of cruelty which is the mark of the man who is no 
sportsman. “ Imagination flinches,” he declares, “‘ at the 
long-drawn agony of the casualties which in the majority 
of cases could have been avoided.” 

This to some people may seem a small matter. But, 
in a world that continually boasts of its progress, it is a 
startling thing to find the sportsmanlike spirit declining 
in the class that in the past has been most eminent for it. 
The true sportsman has always been a gentleman, and in 
his own way has really been “ gentle ” as well as “ manly.” 
Humanitarians may accuse him of having been a little 
reckless in scattering death among his fellow-creatures, 
but, though he may not mind inflicting unnecessary death, 
he has always shrunk from inflicting unnecessary pain. 
People may differ regarding man’s right to kill animals : 
no one but a devil would defend man’s right to inflict 
unnecessary suffering on animals. Those of us who eat 
meat cannot easily protest against animals being killed. 
We can even believe that life is good for animals as for 
men, though it may end in a swift death. But to increase 
the volume of pain in the world by torturing a single living 
creature, either actively or passively, is, in the eyes of 
most men who think, a barbarity. It was a wounded 
hare, not a dead hare, that filled Robert Burns with 
indignant rage. Death is the universal doom, and no 
living thing can escape it. But suffering it is within 
our power to increase or diminish, and we instinctively 
detest those who inflict unnecessary suffering even on 
creatures that we should all like to see killed. It used 
to be said of an unusually tender-hearted man that “ he 
wouldn’t kill a fly.” The real test of a humane man, 
it seems to me, is that he would not hurt a fly more than 
is necessary in the process of killing it. In the same way, 
there is a wide gulf between the sportsman who kills 
birds and the sportsman who carelessly leaves wounded 
birds to die after long hours of pain. It has long been 
the mark of a “sportsman” that he did not do such 
things. It is a melancholy thought, at this season of 
mass shooting, that the sportsman is the only Englishman 
who, on the whole, has degenerated in humanity during 
the past half-century. It is a glorious thing to be 
indifferent to suffering, but only to one’s own suffering. 
If sport involved such indifference, that would be the 
end of sport among a civilised people. One wounded 
bird deliberately left to die a slow death of pain is a far 
more formidable indictment of sport than all the corpses 
that are nightly served up to us in the restaurants. 

Y. Y. 


THE COST OF SURGERY 


N interesting correspondence in a contemporary 
some time ago dealt with the comparative costs 
of surgical operations in England and Switzerland. 

The evidence appeared to show that in Switzerland such 
operations, with the incidentals requisite, are obtainable 
at far less cost than in England, without deterioration of 
quality. It may be useful to describe a recent experience, 
and to discuss the meaning of the facts. That they were 
in no way exceptional I am assured by many witnesses. 
During a holiday in the part of Switzerland whence I 
write a member of my party was attacked by appendicular 
pains, and consulted a surgeon, who is a man of about forty, 
holding a high though not the most senior position in the 
large University city where he practises. He was not 
anxious to operate, but was urgently asked to do so by the 
patient and myself. She went into a nursing home, where 


she found herself in the greatest peace and comfort. The 
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place is perfectly equipped, absolutely clean, as one expects 
in Switzerland, quiet, with double doors to the rooms, and 
a pleasant outlook. The nurse was not exceptional, but 
simply chosen because she could speak English. The 
patient has been in several nursing homes in London, this 
being her seventh experience of the kind. She distinctly 
affirms that she has never been really nursed before. The 
nurse slept in a bed beside her—when she slept, but in 
fact cared for her assiduously night and day. In every 
way she would have adorned the record of the country 
which gave Florence Nightingale and modern nursing to 
the world, but she was Swiss. 

" Amongst the worst features of the nursing homes in 
London, most of which are a disgrace to the medical pro- 
fession and to everyone connected with them, is the diet. 
In this Swiss home the patient was not only fed pleasantly, 
but suitably to the case. The nurse went downstairs and 
chose from the menu what her patient could safely take 
after an appendicectomy. There is so much more to say 
about the feeding in all our institutions in Britain, and the 
contrast between it and the pioneer researches of our 
physiologists that I must refrain from further pursuit of 
this part of the subject. 

But here are the actual charges : Room and board, sixteen 
francs per day; board of the nurse, eight francs per day ; 
service in the operation theatre, forty francs ; nurse’s fees, 
ten francs per day; extras negligible. At the rate of 
twenty-five francs to the pound, it will be seen that these 
charges are, according to our ideas, ridiculously small. 
The service was, in every way, by far the best that the 
patient had ever enjoyed. 

Now for the surgeon. He was helped by a personal 
friend of the patient, who made no charge, and who gave 
the anesthetic. The operation was unusually tiresome 
and protracted, owing to the previous surgical vicissitudes 
of the patient. The work was beautifully done, and there 
were no complications. Three weeks after the operation 
the patient was bathing in the lake. The surgeon himself 
visited the patient three times a day for the first three days, 
thereafter twice daily, the first visit at about 7.30 a.m. 
Sundays made no difference. He paid at least thirty visits 
to his patient. No one could have been more assiduous and 
careful with an imperial patient. The slightest symptoms 
were studied and dealt with. After and for all this, includ- 
ing the preliminary examinations of his patient, he sent in 
an account for two hundred and fifty francs—that is to 
say, ten pounds. In closely similar circumstances, another 
lady, the aunt of this patient, was operated upon a few 
years ago in London. The surgeon never saw her after the 
operation, and asked for seventy-five guineas, later reduced 
to fifty, which was very nearly fifty per cent. of her annual 
income. I can confidently aver that in no respect of 
experience or skill or standing could the London surgeon 
be counted the superior of the Swiss. 

On all counts, therefore, small and great, from the 
surgeon’s fee to the nurse’s, including the amenity of the 
home and its intangible atmosphere, the Swiss record 
belongs to a different ethos altogether from our own: 
though Joseph Lister as well as Florence Nightingale are 
ours. Here in Switzerland their spirit and skill were in- 
carnate and available at, say, one fifth to one-tenth of the 
cost of services in England, notably inferior in certain 
essential particulars. What is the explanation? 

Here I am by no means sure of my ground in all respects 
and can only present some considerations to the reader. 
Of course no first-class London surgeon could operate at 
such fees, given his customary scale of expenses. A friend 
of mine has adequate but very modest rooms in Welbeck 
Street, which cost him four hundred pounds a year, and 
he is not a surgeon, nor does he obtain any fees like those 
of a surgeon. The Swiss surgeon has rooms in the very 


— 


best part of his city, but admittedly the visitor must 
ascend two flights of uncarpeted stone stairs before he 
reaches the apartment, which probably costs no more than 
sixty pounds a year. But his patients think no less of him 
for that. 

No intelligible reason oceurs to me why the standard 
of nursing, feeding, cleanliness, comfort should be so much 
higher in the Swiss nursing home, and there is much to 
say regarding the necessity for raising the standard of such 
places in our own country: but in respect of the fees 
charged by surgeons it seems probable to me that we are 
here involved in questions which concern the type and 
structure of the respective societies in question. Here 
in Switzerland there is a republican form of Government, 
with a genuinely democratic form of society. There are 
no titles. There is no powerful, privileged, favours-and- 
honours-dispensing, leisured and dominant class. My 
Swiss surgeon’s wife is not concerned to get hold of so 
much money that she can give such dinner parties as may 
attract the kind of persons who may later on be induced 
to present her daughters at Court. (She is herself a doctor, 
and his assistant.) All that sort of thing, which is almost 
too disgusting to write about, is unknown in Switzerland. 
If a man is a good surgeon, he is known and spoken of 
and held in honour as a good surgeon, and that is good 
enough for him and his family, as it should be. He does 
not consider it beneath his dignity to visit his patient, 
even when she is doing perfectly well, and another doctor 
is also visiting her twice a day. He has no social ambitions, 
because he has already realised what should be the height 
of any good man’s ambition. 

If anyone could obtain the services of a first-class 
metropolitan surgeon, and nursing, etc., all told for thirty 
pounds or less in England, the problem of the cost of 
surgery, as we know it, would scarcely exist, There is an 
impression that this problem at present concerns only the 
middle classes. The rich have what they want, and the 
lucky poor have our glorious and incomparable voluntary 
hospitals. The trifling circumstance that the poor have 
their names in many thousands at any one time on the 
waiting lists of our London hospitals, where they remain 
often for months, awaiting operations many of which should 
be urgently and instantly performed—this is forgotten. 
Meanwhile large numbers of competent young surgeons 
eat their heads off because it would not be consonant with 
their professional standing or prospects to perform ab- 
dominal operations for ten pounds. The whole thing, 
as it stands, is a stupid and cruel scandal. Alas, that its 
roots are so old and wide and deep! LENS. 


Correspondence 
MUSIC AND DRAMA 


To the Editor of THe NEw StTaTEsMAN. 
Sm,—Mr. MacCarthy quotes, in your issue of September 4th, 
a remark of Mr. Bennett’s that ‘A good play should have 
something in common with a piece of music.” ‘“ Cryptic but 
true,” says Mr. MacCarthy. Why cryptic and why true? 
We have long realised that te the unmusical music represents 
the pleasant weaving of some melodious pattern. They use 
the word harmony as a pacifist would use it. Would not some 
more familiar field provide a greater precision of metaphor ? 
“A piece of music!” Mr. Bennett—as always, generous to 
a fault—throws in a Bach fugue, a Chappell Ballad, a Stravinsky 
Ballet and a Schubert Quintet ; but what have these four things 
in common with one another or, say—to take three good plays 
—with John Gabriel Borkman, The Importance of Being Earnest 
and Captain Brassbound’s Conversion ? ; 
““A good play should have something in common with a 
piece of music” (the italic is mine). A piece of music or 
a good piece of music? And in that case what would they 
have in common but the goodness, which would apply equally 
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toa good picture or a good sermon? It is a profound truth— 
indeed, it is a platitude—that any masterpiece has this in 
common with any other masterpiece—that it probes our 
gitimate sensibilities and stretches our capacity for apprecia- 
tion. But I fail to see why for this purpose music should 
be treated as the commercial traveller of the other arts, a 
reach-me-down of metaphor which covers everything because 
it fits nothing. 

I have always believed that Mr. MacCarthy not only means 
what he says, but knows what he means, and it is a great 
tribute to his gifts that in reading an article of his only the 
sloppy should call for a comment.—Yours, etc., 

Geneva. ELizaBETH BIBESCO. 

September 6th. 

{Our dramatic critic writes: I am asked, “ Why cryptic, 
and why true?” ‘Cryptic’ because, as the above letter 
shows, the comparison is not clear to everybody; “true” 
because it reminds us that a play may have an emotional 
thythm in it which is itself a merit. but one independent of 
the value of the “idea” of the play or the adequacy with 
which it tells a story. Its absence from the work of Mr. Shaw 
is one reason why the esthetic are apt to underrate him all 
round. The ** movement” in his plays is too purely expository 
and intellectual] for them. It could not be claimed for Oscar 
Wilde, though perhaps its presence, in a certain degree, in 
Salome partly accounts for that faulty play’s enduring fame 
abroad. It is noticeable in many of Ibsen’s plays, who even 
uses phrases as a leit motif. I was careful to say that I did 
not mean to drag Mr. Noel Coward up into that high court, 
though in keeping close to the rhythm of life in his dialogue 
I thought him often singularly successful. Perhaps, if Princess 
Bibesco thinks of the sonata, with its movements, their inter- 
dependence and their contrasted themes, an analogy between 
drama and music may not seem too “ sloppy ” to draw attention 
toa quality which a play may possess, one otherwise difficult 
to suggest.— Eb. N.S.] 


FARM LABOURERS’ 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEesMAN. 

Sm,—Dr. Norman Leys, in your issue of September 4th, 
raises the important and unsolved problem of why farming 
yields such a small profit or none. I have always been 
interested in the agricultural question and endeavoured on 
my farm to solve the problem, but without success. In my 
own case the failure is summed up in “ farmed too well.” I 
increased the arable area with disastrous results, and made 
many mistakes which could not be remedied in a season. 

As to wheat or oats, I still do not understand why they 
cannot be produced on large farms; on small they are quite 
uneconomic. Writing from memory, my wheat cost to thresh 
one year 15s. per quarter, without charging for the help of 
my own men. Also the handicap of a considerably lower 
price for English wheat must not be forgotten. 

I cannot ask for space to enlarge upon this subject except 
to add that the normal action of prices is that a large crop 
entails a lower price, and a small a higher: this natural law 
owing to free imports does not obtain in Great Britain, and 
is probably the fundamental reason for the more or less 
unprofitable result of farming. 

The difficulty for the farmer is to sell his produce at a fair 
priee—of course, there should be co-operation. The real 
reason for the unfortunate position of agriculture I believe 
is due to the fact that it has been more or less a declining 
industry ever since the adoption of free imports. Enterprise 
and progress, therefore, are impossible.—Yours, etc., 

September 13th. ALFRED Hicks, 


BUDGETS 


THE PREVENTION OF HEART DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the article under the above heading in your issue 
of September 4th, ‘ Lens” is very severe upon the physician 
4 such, the man who treats disease in being, in whatever part 
of the body he may find it; on the other hand he lauds to 
the skies the man who, studying the natural history of disease 

' disease never steps outside the natural), foresees and 
anticipates the advent of disease and by his measures prevents, 
if he can. It is admirable; we shall all join in the praise. 


But this latter, who calls out to us “ Venienti occurrite mor Neg 
who attacks the problem of disease in posse, does he conflict 
with the former, whose dealings are with disease in esse, as 
it lies there before him and stares him in the face? Would 

Lens” have us leave the patient untended and rush off, 
bayonets fixed, to meet the disease which he sees shaping itself 


somewhere in the future? Believe me, Sir, there is plenty 
of room for both to work in concert. 

What, then, is the problem with which disease confronts 
the physician of the home and hospital? To cure, if he can ; 
failing this, to prolong life, if possible to usefulness ; in either 
case to mitigate, to alleviate the course of disease. And why 
this scorn of symptoms? Symptoms are simply the reactions, 
the effects of the morbid process as it declares itself here and 
there. Pain is one such; take away this symptom, and 
disease is robbed of its chief terror; disease has then become ease. 
Fever is another symptom; control it or remove it and you 
may save life immediately, or you may reduce its mortality 
in great measure—and so forth. Rob the morbid process of 
all its symptoms (effects), and we shall look with complacence 
upon disease, or rather, where it was, for it is gone: the 
patient suffers no longer. 

And does the writer imagine that the future, however 
carefully safeguarded by hygienic measures, will ever lack 
the patient, i.c., disease in esse? Does he think that youth, 
however well brought up, will never commit excesses, never 
be carried away by ignorance, by passion, by devotion, by 
the ardent pursuit of knowledge, to tax powers beyond their 
limits—when, behold disease! Why does danger so attract 
youth, out to conquer? C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas 
la prudence. Disease will always be here, and it will have to 
be studied and tended. And the physician’s motto ?—** Guérir 
quelque fois, soulager souvent, consoler toujours.’’-—Yours, etc., 

M. D. 


Miscellany 
WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 


r | \HE study of ancient testaments is of undeniable 
value both to the historian and the moralist, 
for these documents record the deepest feelings 

of men and women who were reputed wise and powerful 

in former days. As we turn to them, with melancholy 
but unabated curiosity, we are mocked by the words of 
the old ballad: 

Where be they that before us weren, 


Houndés ledyng, and hawkés beren, 
That hadde both fieldes and woods. . . . 


Splendid their lives were, no doubt, but dangerous. 
The end was always in sight. So when fear fell upon 
them they made their wills, bequesting large sums for 
masses and pilgrimages, trusting that prayers might 
bear their souls quietly into “‘ Heaven’s boures,” and 
that the just disposal of their chattels after death would 
propitiate those left behind them. The oldest English 
will on record is of Alfred the Great, in the original 
Saxon. In it there is no mention of the Crown, and the 
greatest King of the Saxon Dynasty invokes the sanction 
and support of Witenagemot in the simple words which 
any wealthy franklin might have used. That of William 
the Conqueror was nuncupatory, but Robert of Gloucester 
records it in four brief lines: 


He gaf his eldest son Normandy, 
And to the second Engelonde truly, 
To the third his goods menable 
This was bolde, ferme and stable. 


In the Middle Ages the preservation of the heart was 
frequently enjoined. Guichard, Earl of Huntingdon, willed 
that his should be embalmed in spices, and reverently 
deposited in the Church of Engle. The behest of “ that 
noble, dreadful, mighty champion,”’ Robert Bruce, cost 
the good Lord James of Douglas his life; hence the 
“bloody heart” with a crown upon it in the Douglas 
Arms. Nor must we forget the tale of the implacable 
Seigneur de Fayel, who intercepted a package addressed 
to his beautiful wife, and, finding that it contained the 
heart of her trouvére lover, Raoul de Coucy, served it up, 
most cruelly, as a ragoit. One hopes, of course, that 
incidents of this sort did not occur often. 

The will of Edward the Black Prince, made shortly 


before his death, bears marks of ample deliberation. He 
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appears to have been curious and rich in beds. The blue 
one with ostrich plumes, which the King his father had 
given him, he left to his eldest son; also a “new bed of 
red camak, and a great bed embroidered with angels.” 
And there were others even more gorgeous. But his 
epitaph, carefully composed by himself, ends on a sinister 
note : , 

En terre avais grand richesse, dout je fys grand noblesse, 

Terre, maisons, et grand trésor, draps, chevaux, argent et or, 

Mais ore je suis povre et chétif, profond en la terre gis. 

Ma grande beauté est tout alée, ma chaire est tout gaté. ... 
His younger brother, fierce John of Gaunt, was also, it 
seems, uneasy about his soul. This was scarcely to be 
wondered at, seeing that he had stalked through life 
relentlessly, deriding every law, fighting, enjoying, and 
intriguing. But in 1899, at the approach of death, pride 
deserted him, and haunted by his sins he made a will 
which fills fifteen quarto pages, directing that his body 
should be kept above ground for forty days, and that, 
on each of these days, forty marks of silver should be 
distributed among the poor. For nothing mattered to 
him now but prayers. In conclusion he admits finely 
and sorrowfully his misdeeds: 

I devise to be burnt round my body on the day of my burial, 
first ten great tapers, in the name of the Ten Commandments of 
our Lord, which I have too wickedly transgressed; and besides 
these ten, that there be placed seven great tapers in the memory 
of the seven works of charity which I have neglected ; and besides 
these seven I will that there be five great tapers in honour of the 
five principal wounds of our Lord Jesus, and for my five senses, 
which I have so negligently wasted, for which I pray God's 
mercy, ... 

And in such manner he yielded up his restless spirit. 
“time calms the sea where tempests were of late.” 

Beds, it will be noticed, were considered a fashionable 
luxury in those days. Sheets, blankets, pillows and richly 
embroidered coverlets, too, are subjects of bequest. Dame 
Maude Parr left to her daughter Anne a four-poster of 
green tinsel and white satin, embroidered with blue velvet. 
Very decorative it must have been. And one lady of 
quality, Katherine, Lady Hastings, having borrowed 
money of her friend Cecilia, Marchioness of Dorset, wills 
“that the said Cecilia, in full contentation of such sums 
that I owe unto her, shall have my great bed of Arras, 
which she lately borrowed of me.”’ Sometimes from the 
canopies of these “ lits de parade” tiny gold cages hung, 
with “long pepper burning, and cloves that were sweet 
smelling.” The excessive fondness of our ancestors for 
strange scents cannot be denied. The fastidious strewed 
their floors with lavender, and their chariots with aromatic 
herbs. Musk and ambergris might be sniffed everywhere, 
and one early allegorical poet thought it necessary 
that Venus, when rising from the sea, should be “ enointe 
with gums and ointments sweeter for to smell. . . .” 

But now again to our matter. The last will and 
testament of Cecily Duchess of York reads like a fairy 
tale, which makes us dream in broad daylight; for we 
are utterly charmed by the endless catalogue of queer 
and unfamiliar treasures. Therefore it shall be quoted 
at some length: 


In the name of Allmighty God, the blessed Trinite, fader and 
son and the holigost, trusting in the names and mediacions of 
oure blessed Lady Moder, of oure most blessed Saviour Jesus 
Crist, and by the intercession of holy Saint John Baptist, and 
all the saintes of heven: I, CECILLE, wife unto the right noble 
prince Richard late Duke of Yorke, fader unto the most cristen 
prince my Lord and son King Edward IV. the first day of April 
the yere of our Lord 1495, of holy mynde and body, (loving, 
therefore, be it to Jesus,) make and ordeigne my testament in 
forme and maner ensuying. I bequeathe and surrendour my 
soule in to the mercifull handes of allmyghty God my maker, 
I geve and bequeith to the Kinges noble grace all such money 
as is owing to me and two cuppes of gold. Also I give and 
bequeith to the Quene a crosse croslette of diamentes, a Psalter 
with claspes of silver and guilte enameled covered with grene 
clothe of golde, and a pix with the fleshe of Saint Cristofer. Also 


Thus, 


— 


I bequeith to my lady the Kinges moder a portuos with 
of gold covered with blacke cloth of golde. Also I give to my 
lord Prince a bedde of Arras of the Whele of Fortune, and 
of the same, a counterpoint of Arras, and a tappett of Arras with 
the- Pope. Also I geve to my doughter Brigitte the boke of 
Legenda Aurea in velem, a boke of the Life of Saint Kateryn 
of Sienna, a Boke of Saint Matilde. Also I geve to my doughter 
of Suffolke the chariot with the coveryng, all the cushions, horses 
and harneys belonging to the same, and all my palfreys. Algo 
I geve to my son of Suffolke a clothe of estate and 3 cushions of 
purpull damaske cloth of gold. Also I geve to Dame Jane 
Pesemershe, myne Inne that is called the “‘ George” in Graun 
during terme of her life; and after her decease I woll that the 
reversion thereof be unto the college of Fodringhay for evermore, 
to find a priest to pray for my Lord my husband and me. Also 
I geve to Nicholas Talbott and Jane his wife, spone of gold with 
a sharp diamount in the ende, a dymysent of gold with » 
collumbine and a diamount in the same, a guirdill of blewe tissue 
harnessed with gold, a guirdill of gold with a bokull, and a pendaunt 
and 4 barres of gold, a hoke of gold with 8 roses, a pomander of 
gold garnesshed with a diamont, six rubies and six perles; and the 
surnap and towell to the same. Also I geve to Richard Brocas 
and Jane his wife a long gown of purpill velvett furred with 
ermyns, a litell goblett with a cover silver and part guild: a pair 
of bedes of white amber gauded with 6 grete stones of gold, with 
a pair of bedes of 10 stones of gold and 5 of corall; Also I geve 
to the house of Saint Margaretes two altar clothes of white 
Sarcenet, with crosses of crimson velvet, with a crucifix, and a 
vestiment of grete velvet. Also I give to Gervase Cressy all 
flowers of broidery work and the coffer that they be kept in, 
This lady had, it must be admitted, been lavish in her 


expenditure, and exquisite in her taste. . . . 


Bequests for the erection of statues and monuments 
are of frequent occurrence, and the directions are some- 
times both singular and minute, as, for instance, in the 
dramatic will of Isabel, Countess of Warwick (1439): 

I will that my statue be made, all naked, with my hair cast 
backwards, according to the design and model which Thomas 
Porchalion has for that purpose; with Mary Magdalen laying 
her hand across, and St. John the Evangelist on the right side, 
and St. Anthony on the left. At my feet a scutcheon, impaling 
my arms with those of the Earl my husband supported by two 
griffins, but on the sides thereof the statues of poor men and 
women, with their beads in their hands. 

This makes us pause. Isabel, Countess of Warwick, had 
figured proudly and prominently in the medieval world, 
but, unlike her contemporaries, she was, it appears, weary 
of her gay clothing and of “ fair robes that lay in fold.” 
Curious head-dresses and gaudy damasks were at best 
but peacocks’ follies; and she, for one, would be well 
content to leave them. ‘“ Bare come, bare go,” the old 
proverb said. Nevertheless she must have had an innate 
sense of classic beauty, for there is an ambiguous and 
subtle charm about the design of this statue which 
perplexes us. Her husband, the ‘“‘ Good Earl,” who died 
at Rouen in 1489, desired his executors to cause four 
images of gold, each weighing twenty pounds, “ to be 
made like unto myself” in his coat of mail, and so to 
be offered and delivered at four different shrines where 
he was wont to pray devoutly. It was not, of course, 
unusual to make bequests to images. Some of them, we 
are told, were so wondrously bedecked that they resembled 
“Princes of Persialand in their proud apparel.” Great 
ladies vied with each other in leaving jewels and laces 
to the Virgin, and humbler folk bequeathed to her perhaps 
their only treasure. The inventory of the Parish Church 
at Cranbrook, made in 1509, records that “ olde Mother 
Hopper ” left a towel for the Rood of our Lady’s Church ; 
in 1479 Thomas Dicson, of Beverley, weaver, bequested 
to the “ image of the most sweet Virgin Marye his belt 
of red silk, embroidered with silver, and one good napkin. 
Thus it may be seen that our forefathers delighted in 
beautifying the divers images which were formerly 
worshipped in this land. i 

It is hardly to be surprised at that we feel a distinct 
distaste for a certain Mayor of Bristol, Walter Frampton 
by name (no doubt an excellent man), who in 1888 left 
a fortune to his wife on condition that she should lead 
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sober life, devoid of vanity. If it were reported, however, 
that she indulged in wanton mirth, or, ensnared by 
transient pleasures, showed herself too affable to the 

men of the city, his executors were pledged to 
dispossess her, after “‘ three proclamations of the trumpet 
st the High Altar,” so that the neighbours might be 
acquainted with her shame. Other burgesses, it appears, 
followed his example. Bristol, in those days, would not 
have been to our liking. Let us then be thankful that 
“our kinder fates have steered another way.” Nor are 
we edified by the last will and testament of Philip 
Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke, who lived in the days 
of the Commonwealth, for it was written in a spirit which 
was neither pious nor polite, beginning, as it does, with 
jokes of doubtful taste. Nevertheless we admit that we 
are vastly entertained by its wit and vivacity: 

Item. I give all my deer to the Earl of Salisbury, who I know 
will preserve them, because he denied the King a buck out of 
one of his own parks. Item. I give nothing to Lord Say: which 
legacy I give to him, because I know he will bestow it on the 
poor. Item. To Tom May I give five shillings; I intended 
him more: but whoever has seen his History of the Parliament, 
thinks five shillings too much. Item. I give Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell one word of mine, because hitherto he never kept his own. 
liem. I give up the ghost. 


And now we must take our leave. A little reluctantly, 
perhaps, for we have kept fine company to-day, in a 
world where the significant, the attractive, the grotesque 
and the sublime stand side by side. But—and who can 
deny the truth of this old adage ?—“‘ Il n’y a poinct de 
grand jour qui ne vienne pas a Vépres. . . .” 

E.eanor M. Broucuam. 


Music 
THE THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 


HE Three Choirs Festival is an ancient 

institution in the West of England. These 

meetings of the three cathedral choirs of 

Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford were 
founded about 1715, but their purpose was first 
defined in 1724 by Dr. Bisse at Gloucester. It is the 
probably in no ways exceptionally intelligent Dr. Bisse 
who is solely responsible for their continuation until 
their metamorphosis in recent years; for Dr. Bisse 
suggested—probably with all the pomposity of an 
eighteenth-century cleric—that after defraying expenses 
all takings should be handed over to clerical charities. 
In consequence, for more than two centuries, the Three 
Choirs Festival has been one of the chief means of 
Taising money for the widows and orphans of the 
clergy of the three dioceses. To this fact the Festival 
Owes its survival. 

During the severely matter-of-fact eighteenth century 
no questions were asked or even thought of; but with 
the dawn of idealism and the birth of Queen Victoria 
the atmosphere changed. Large numbers of men 

e suddenly rich and pious. For their riches 
they found plenty of employment in an age of 
industrial expansion, but how and where could they 
employ their piety? Looking around for an outlet 
for this damped-up energy, they beheld the gay and 
cheerful annual Three Choirs Festival being held in— 

places—the consecrated and holy edifices of 
Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford! What were the 
theo, thinking of to allow such desecration! Well, 
; € clergy were thinking of their widows and orphans. 
t was difficult to find an answer to that unless these 
solemn and pious supporters of Palmerston and 
Stone were themselves ready to support the 
clergy’ s widows and orphans. But they had a better 
= for their money, so they mostly just grumbled 
and made persistent but unsuccessful efforts to stop 






the Festivals without giving any quid pro quo other 
than their moral approval and support. 

One of these ethical Victorians, the Earl of Dudley, 
having become so vastly rich through the discovery 
of coal on his land during the industrial expansion 
that he could afford to indulge his religious feelin 
at the expense of other people’s enjoyment, tried 
bribery. He offered £10,000 to the Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester to drop the Festivals on the pretext 
that they turned the cathedral into a concert hall. 
He had subscribed large sums of money towards the 
restoration of the cathedral, and his acquaintance 
with English concert halls probably suggested that 
the architectural setting of Worcester Cathedral was 
unnecessarily good. The Dean and Chapter were 
shaken. Such a combination of morality and money 
—even if it were only the latter that was genuine— 
was difficult to resist. But they were mathematicians, 
those clergy of 1874, and while they agreed to truncate 
the Festival of 1875 as a sop to the noble coal-king, 
they spent the year in calculation. They saw that they 
would have to divide the £10,000 between Hereford 
and Gloucester or the Three Choirs Festival would 
not stop but become a Two Choirs Festival. They 
knew that the Festival brought a great deal of money 
into the town apart from the widows’ and orphans’ 
profits. They further reckoned that their own £3,000 
would only be equal to a few years’ profits on the 
Festival, and they finally concluded that Hereford 
and Gloucester were not sufficiently developed morally 
to abandon their Festival for £3,000 apiece. So the 
Earl of Dudley’s offer was not accepted and three years 
later the Festival blossomed out again into its full glory. 
This is the sole historical occasion on which the clergy 
beat the barons since the plundering of the monasteries. 

The Three Choirs Festival has therefore a noble 
tradition, and my first visit to one of these Festivals 
has made me an enthusiastic supporter of them. The 
Festival lasts a week, and the whole town of Worcester 
was decorated in its honour with flags, flowers and 
greenery. The delightful Queen Anne Guildhall, with 
its carved effigies of Carolus I. and Carolus II.— 
built by a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren—had its 
courtyard temporarily turned into a garden opening 
on the street pavement. The streets were filled with 
motor-cars, and visitors from all parts of the country 
were to be seen walking to the cathedral armed with 
guide-books and musical scores. The Mayor enter- 
tained daily members of the choir, the orchestra and 
the public. Sir Ivor Atkins, the Worcester Cathedral 
organist and musical director this year, kept open 
house for musicians and musical critics. The Dean 
and Chapter entertained, I imagine, vast numbers 
of travel-worn clergy who had made the pilgrimage 
from all parts of the country. The weather was 
magnificent. The Severn rolled gaily by, and on its 
bosom large flocks of swans assembled below the 
Cathedral walls. The Malvern hills, looking in the 
distance like a procession of camels, were as blue as 
they could be. Cadbury’s of Birmingham sent numbers 
of barges laden with chocolate through the canal 
system into the Severn so that visitors might inspect 
the working of the locks on their morning walks before 
going to the Cathedral. Everything conspired to 
make the Festival week a thorough success, and I am 
certain that everyone who went to Worcester this 
year came away feeling that the time had been well 
spent there. 

I shall comment on the music of the Festival in 
another article, but in the meantime I want to suggest 
that the Governors of the National Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-upon-Avon and to the municipal officials, 
that when the Shakespeare Theatre is rebuilt a serious 
endeavour should be made to hold—apart from the 
birthday Shakespeare Festival in April—a special 
Dramatic Festival annually, either at the beginning 
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or the end of the summer, which will do for the drama 
what the Three Choirs Festival does for music. It 
is not enough to do Shakespeare’s plays: the best 
work of all our dramatists should be represented and 
new works by living men should also be given. Each 
year’s Festival should be put under the control of a 
different direetor,:as is the case with the Three Choirs 
Festival, and the very best available actors should 
be engaged. Such a Festival would draw people not 
only from all parts of Great Britain and the Dominions, 
but from America and Europe, and would be incidentally 
very profitable to the business community. It would 
also offer an opportunity to our young writers, pro- 
ducers, scene designers and actors to exercise their 
talents. If it were not for the Three Choirs Festival 
much of the work of modern English composers such as 
Sir Hubert Parry, Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Gustav 
Holst, Dr. Vaughan Williams and many others would 
never have been composed; or, if composed, would 
never have been heard. The Three Choirs Festival 
is an admirable example of what enormous and various 
benefits flow from organised enterprise in the arts, 
and I think that something ought to be done to secure 
for the drama—in which our native genius has risen 
to far greater heights than in music—an annual 
Festival on the same generous scale as the Three 
Choirs Festival. W. J. TuRNER. 


Drama 
ESCAPE 


SCAPE is a sad falling off from The Silver Boa, 
EA which was performed at the Court Theatre 
September twenty years ago. The Silver Box 
was a modest little realistic drama, neatly 
contrived to bring out an ironic contrast and a social 
moral. The curtain went up, I remember, upon 
an intoxicated youth returning home late, after 
spending the evening in a woman's flat. He was 
in a state of hilarious spite, waving her reticule 
over his head. He was exceedingly proud of 
having pinched it. He boasted of it as a good 
score to the sullen workman whom he had invited in 
to have a drink, in return for aid over latch-key diffi- 
culties just surmounted. The stiff whisky and soda 
acting on an empty stomach kindled in the working-man 
an identical mood of spiteful elation. The sight of that 
young ass stretched stertorous on the sofa suddenly 
exasperated him, and to score off him he walked off 
with a silver cigarette-box. Both were found out: the 
working-man got a month, the magistrate shook a re- 
proving finger at the youth. The means by which he 
was led to regard the one as a criminal and the other 
as mildly reprehensible were well worked out; the 
dialogue was duly amusing or distressing as the scene 
shifted from the middle-class home to the attic, and 
amused by the irony and moved by the pathos of the 
story, we swallowed the lesson that there is one law for 
the poor and another for the rich, and that the law, even 
when administered with the best intentions, is an ass. 

The blindness and clumsiness of the law has always 
been one of Mr. Galsworthy’s favourite themes. It is 
touched upon again in the prologue of Escape ; the 
play opens with a scene in Hyde Park which leads to a 
miscarriage of justice. But Escape, so far from being 
neatly constructed, is slow and draggle-tailed. Mr. 
Galsworthy takes nine scenes to tell a story which never 
comes to a point, only to an end. 

One evening Captain Denant was accosted by a 
prostitute in Hyde Park. He was not a client, though 
he sat down beside her. They were in the middle of 
a friendly chat when up came an inspector in plain- 
clothes and arrested her. The captain was very pro- 
perly indignant. He pointed out that he had not been 


annoyed ; the inspector pointed out that she was yp. 
doubtedly there on business, and blew his whistle. The 
captain lost his temper and knocked him down. Unfor. 
tunately the inspector in falling struck his head upon 
the low iron railing. When the police came up he was 
dead. Captain Denant got four years’ penal servitude. 

The curtain next rises upon a fog on Dartmoor a year 
and a half later. Two convicts are observed through 
the smother planting potatoes; one of them jg 
Captain Denant: having escaped from a German 
prison during the war, he determines to try his luck 
again. The rest of the play consists of eight scenes 
in each of which he encounters different people ; some. 
times they help him, or at any rate wish him well, 
sometimes they join in the hue and cry. As a rule the 
young women are on his side, for the captain is a 
pleasant-spoken, presentable, chivalrous fellow, the 
reverse of a criminal type. His adventures are 
brought to a close in the vestry of a country church, 
There he finally gives himself up rather than compe 
the vicar to lie to his parishioners. The scene throws 
no light on the question whether one’s duty as a citizen 
ought, in such cases, to prevail over one’s pity. Yet] 
imagine that it was precisely this moral conflict which 
suggested the play to the dramatist. If so, it was inept 
to make a test case of a man who, the audience already 
knows, did not deserve his sentence. That knowledge 
prevents us from feeling the problem in the same terms 
as the characters on the stage, which is a drawback 
if we are to learn anything from their behaviour. Of 
course, the people who are kind to Captain Denant 
appear to us to be acting decently. If Dreyfus had 
escaped from the Devil’s Island, a Dreyfusard, on 
meeting him, would not have felt torn between his pity 
for a hunted man and his duty as a citizen. He would 
have said this man deserves to escape. We were in the 
same position; we knew. On the other hand, suppose 
in the prologue we had seen Captain Denant in a 
sadistic fury banging about the unfortunate girl in 
Hyde Park, would those who tried to catch him have 
struck us as indubitably wrong? Of course, to present 
this problem dramatically the escaping convict must be 
just a convict; Mr. Galsworthy made a mistake here, 
if he wanted to stage a moral problem. On the other 
hand, if he merely wanted to tell, in scenes, a story 
of escape, the adventures were not nearly surprising 
and exciting enough. His gifts, indeed, are of an 
entirely different order; high spirits, sympathy with 
risk, energy, animation, relish of the kind of reckless 
fun which can be struck out of danger, are far from 
being Mr. Galsworthy’s strong points. The best 
scene was the scene in the lady’s bedroom under 
whose bed the escaped convict had hidden, yet even 
in that there was not much go and surprise. A 
pensive naturalism, very slow in development, with 
humanitarian overtones, ill befits a play about a dash 
for freedom. 

The question whether we ought, or ought not, to 
give up an escaped convict is like most questions 
capable of dramatisation. I can conceive its being 
treated in one or two ways; as a violent debate 
among people of different temperaments and views, 
spending a week-end with a bishop, as to what is to 
be done with the convict who has just been discovered 
in the bath-room, donning his lordship’s clothes 
(Bernard Shaw might treat it this way), or as a crux 
in the life of some man who finds himself driven t0 
sacrifice his honour and jeopardise others for the sake 
of his Tolstoyan principles. I thought at one moment 
that Mr. Galsworthy’s clergyman in the vestry was 
going to come down one way or the other and give us 
a lead; but he was saved, and Mr. Galsworthy to, 
from concluding by the chivalry of the runaway. 

Mr. Nicholas Hannen acted the chief part well ; the 
other characters were adequate, but they count little. 

DesmMonD MacCarTHY. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


(7 'ime as a printer an was famous during his life- 
time as a printer and bookbinder. Mr. Richard 
Cobden-Sanderson has now published selections 
from his father’s journal (The Journals of Thomas James 
Cobden-Sanderson 1879-1922. R. Cobden-Sanderson. 2 
Vols. £4 4s.). The book is beautifully printed. His 
father was the most exacting craftsman; I should not 
like to say that he could have found no fault with it, 
but it strikes me as a model piece of book-production. 


* 7 * 


There is, of course, much to interest fellow-craftsmen 
in this journal, but it was as a human document that it 
interested me. Personally, I think that The Dove's 
Press books, beautiful in their simplicity and in the clear 
dignity of their type, are the most covetable of all modern 
books, and Cobden-Sanderson’s work as a binder is (the 
prices alone show it) held in the highest estimation. 
Perfection was his aim, posterity has been his best 
customer. He took to bookbinding first; The Dove's 
Press was a development. How he came to take to book- 
binding is told in the Journal : 

Yesterday afternoon we called at the Morrises, and in the 
evening supped with the William Richmonds, where we again 
saw the Morrises. I was talking to Mrs. Morris after supper 
and saying how anxious I was to use my hands—‘‘ Then why 
don’t you learn book-binding?” she said. ‘‘ That would add 
an art to our little community, and we would work together. 
I should like,” she continued, “to do some little embroideries 
for books, and I would do so for you.” Shall book-binding, then, 
be my trade ? I mentioned it to Annie on our way home. She 
asked me if I should prefer it to the Special Commissionership. 
A thousand times, I replied. She would prefer the Special 
Commissionership. (Nole 9th Oct., 1887: This was said by 
Annie only to vex me, and not because she really preferred the 
bourgeois Commissionership to the book-binding.) 

The date of this entry is June 24th, 1882. Cobden- 
Sanderson was not then a young man ; he was forty-two, 
and he had recently married the fourth daughter of Richard 
Cobden. 

* * * 

He was decidedly old to be still reluctantly sighing for 
something to do —not too soul-destroying ; indeed, it is 
one of the charms of the first hundred pages of this journal 
that the moods recorded in them are very like those of a 
young man who is not by any means used to life. Reading 
them brought back the early twenties to me; others, too, 
will recognise there those humiliations, self-reproaches and 
moments of superb superiority characteristic of one who 
does not know whether he is being truest to himself when 
he is bone-idle or when he turns to some distasteful work : 
all he knows is that he is at once a most unsatisfactory 
person and yet blessed with visions compared with which the 
value of a career or a cause is slight indeed. He suspects he is 
& muff and a waster; just as often he suspects he is a poet, 
only one unfortunately, and as it were accidentally, 
inarticulate. Still, what does incapacity to communicate 
matter at times when he can feel himself to be so happy 
& combination of seer and saint and life lies spread like a 
map before him? The feeling, the vision, are the important 
things. Yet it does matter, matter very much, especially 
When he must descend from the mountain or cannot find 

way up. How enviable, how admirable, then, do those 
appear who are not (surely they cannot be ?) blessed with 
such “ openings,” whose thoughts never tempt them to 
try to understand Creation, but who, on the contrary, 
with excellent and modest resolution, settle to their jobs ; 
marry, get on, get something—damnable, suspect, honour- 
able word |—at any rate done. Then woman comes on the 
Scene, @ complication, a solution ; half disastrous compro- 


mise and half rocket of salvation. One of the most 
exasperating yet charming things about her is that she 
seems naturally at home in the world. It is all simple 
and glorious, if. . . . Of course there are little “ ifs,” and 
they are the important things to tackle; it is up to him. 
When she first appears she is only part of the general field 
of contemplation, a fresh delightful region; one which he 
is, perhaps, too often tempted to dwell upon when he 
should be raking wide horizons. But onte up there again, 
how small a part she seems of all that matters, strangely 
delightful, but still how small—till things go wrong between 
them ; when to his dismay he discovers she is essential, and 
that the thinker is not detached. During the days which 
follow on the heights visibility is very bad. Ah, how prefer- 
able was friendship! Now, since she is essential, she must 
understand what is greatest in him; and at this point 
begins what may prove love’s sweetest or bitterest comedy. 
She must understand that most valued yet perhaps dubious 
side of him, or how can she be compared toa friend? If 
one of them at least has not humility, Heaven help them 
both. 
* * x 

I do not think I am exaggerating (much) in drawing this 
parallel, the youthfulness of the love story with which this 
journal opens, which was a prelude to an exceedingly 
happy long marriage. Cobden-Sanderson was a man 
with a contemplative side, which retarded his practical 
energies. He was in a sense a born solitary, yet with quick 
sympathies and delicate human attachments. He valued 
above all things an exalted quiet of the spirit in which it 
seemed to him that the past and future of the cosmos and 
of man passed before him, waking in him a loving, won- 
dering assent. Records of these moments and his efforts 
to recapture them recur again and again in his diaries, 
even to extreme old age. They seem to have resembled 
the contemplative moments of the mystic, only the ideas 
before his mind at such times were those suggested by a 
Spinoza-like, scientific view of the universe. One surmises 
that it was a distress to him, in youth perhaps a sharp one, 
that he could never convey adequately to others the value 
of this vision, which would, he felt, have brought to men 
the comfort of religion without faith. He could, and did, 
in small pamphlets ike Credo, enumerate those ideas, but 
the emotion itself escaped his powers of expression. He 
searched and read the poets for the expression of it. The 
beautiful books he made, because they were to contain the 
bread and wine of life, he had to make as seemly and fit as 
patience and reverence could make them. He had no 
sympathy with the collector’s passion for his work, and the 
spirit in which he worked was even more important to him 
than the work itself; that spirit had to be in harmony 
with those moments of serene contemplative acquiescence. 

“It is quite true” (thus he analyses himself in 1882, 
in October of the preceding year he had noted, “‘ each day 
I am born anew, onward to soar, upward to infinitude. 
It is vain to seek to yoke me to schemes of present practical 
utility ’’). 

It is quite true I may end my life and have done nothing to benefit 
the world. But this lies in the nature of my mind, in the nature 
of its needs. The bent of my mind is towards a general conception 
of universal life, and rest therein. The need of this, a need still 
unsatisfied, always intervenes between me and the definite, the 
near. That movement arrested, that rest unattained, pressed by 
definite and near realities, I very soon became suieesalte, seen 
stand on higher und. I stand there, however, not by virtue 
of climbing, but by birth. . . . On that high plane, and on that 
high plane only, I can live at ease. 

Yet “ Hebe,”’ who is to the reader as irresistible an appari- 
tion as she was to him, was decidedly ** definite and near.” 
Marriage yoked him, too, to social causes and brought 
him the satisfactions of the craftsman. As an old man, 


after scattering the fount of his beloved press, for fear it 
should be used unworthily, we find him still, semi-articulate, 
wholly absorbed, wrapped in the same recurrent vision 
of his youth. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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ELIZABETH AND HER SECRETARY 


Mr. Secretary Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Conyers Reap. 3 Vols. Clarendon Press. £3 3s. 


To be well hated on some good general ground, like having 
the wrong religion, is often a means of getting a reputation 
for diabolical cleverness. Combine this with a background 
to one’s career of plots and counterplots, prisons and revolts, 
spies and ciphers, and that reputation is secure. At least, 
until someone writes a three-volume biography or so on its 
owner. Then the bogey is rather apt to prove merely human 
after all. This is roughly what has happened to Sir Francis 
Walsingham, priest-hunter, queen-baiter, agent provocateur, 
poser of the bloody question to many a trapped seminarist, 
and as black a Protestant as ever defied the Pope. It is not 
the least of Dr. Read’s achievements, too, that with a scholar’s 
impartiality he has dealt out very much the same measure 
to Walsingham’s arch-enemy, Mary, whose name made so 
many good Englishmen’s blood freeze in their veins, while 
she was alive to bear it. The Queen of Scots once claimed 
that she and Walsingham had in common, as a possible bond 
of sympathy, what she called a “‘ plain and round nature,” 
and if by this be meant a certain simplicity of character, there 
is a good deal to be said for the remark. Mary was indeed 
a singularly uncomplicated and natural woman, and Walsingham 
was, it seems, just about as true to his own masculine type. 

In the triangular duel between Elizabeth, Mary and himself 
he undoubtedly got his way; Elizabeth did not want to 
execute Mary, Mary did not want to be executed, and 
Walsingham’s life would have been lived in vain if that ‘“* bosom 
serpent” had survived him. For one thing he was horribly 
afraid of her. ‘‘ So long as that devilish woman lives, neither 
her Majesty must make account to continue in quiet possession 
of the crown, nor her faithful subjects assure themselves of 
safety of their lives.” Elizabeth was not so easily scared. 
She would probably have offered long odds (if she could not 
get short ones) at any time in her reign that she would outlive 
both her rival and her secretary, as well as nearly all her suitors 
and most of her servants, Anjou, Alengon, Leicester, Essex, 
Burleigh—to say nothing of Philip II. and William of Orange 
and Catherine de Medici, that othér monument of feminine 
vitality. Indeed, Elizabeth’s “ security ’’ was to Walsingham’s 
mind the most distressing thing about her—she was at once 
dilatory, whimsical and cocksure, a very baffling compound 
of qualities in a masterful woman. 

For another thing, Mary was the embodiment of Walsingham’s 
idée fixe. To get her executed would discharge his conscience, 
justify his career, give him a sense of having struck a blow for 
righteousness, and make him for once an effective instrument 
of the will of God. Walsingham was clearly a man who worried 
a good deal, as men will, about both his bodily and his spiritual 
health. He admitted in a burst of candour at the end of his 
life that he had half poisoned himself with physic during the 
greater part of it; he was never secure from a return of his 
old malady, and there is no suggestion, in regard to this 
mysterious and complicated ailment, that, like Burleizgh’s gout, 
it was often donned for some purpose of diplomacy. 
Walsingham clearly did become extremely ill, though a real 
trouble like the coming of the Armada had a way of curing 
him for a time. But more trying than difficulties with his 
natural functions was his ever-present fear for the Cause, his 
anxiety lest the sins of its champions, God-elect though they 
were, should jeopardise its triumph. Physical and spiritual 
fears seem to run together in an uncourtly desperate outburst 
like this of 1575: ‘* For the love of God, Madam, let not the 
cure of your diseased State hang any longer on deliberation. 
Diseased states are no more cured by consultation, when 
nothing resolved on is put into execution, than unsound and 
diseased bodies by only conference with physicians without 
receiving the remedies by them prescribed.’”’ Here you have 
the sick man in a hurry, feverishly anxious to snatch at certainty 
by an unenviable act. But it was not till eleven years later 
that the step was taken which had seemed so obvious to 
Walsingham ever since his first entry into public life, and 
even then his mistress would have preferred assassination to 
public justice on the worst enemy of Religion and England. 

In fact, it was not often that he got his way with Elizabeth 
No doubt he bored and maddened her, as delicate men with 
tender consciences and clear-cut logical ideas do bore and 
madden sensible women. When Sir Amyas Paulet refused 
to “make so foul a shipwreck of his conscience” as to 
assassinate Mary, Elizabeth called him “a precise and dainty 
fellow,” and when Walsingham would back Alencgon in the 
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Netherlands, she told him his head ought not to be on his 
shoulders. When a Scottish sea captain brought her news of 
galleons ready to sail from Lisbon, of which Walsingham hag 
not heard, she threw her slipper and a torrent of abuse at him 
and in her most gracious mood she called him her Moor who 
could not change his colour. She seems to have enjoyed 
watching him involve himself in financial chaos through 4 
masculine eagerness to back his fancy in the welter of alternative 
policies in which she always revelled. He was well scol 
and then largely reimbursed, when he and Cobham took jt 
upon themselves, on an embassy to the Netherlands, to “ have 
more regard to her Majesty’s honour and safety than to her 
treasure,” and “ engaged themselves £5,000 thick” in support 
of those Dutch rebels in whom Elizabeth had already detected 
a habit of “‘ giving too little and asking too much.” But none 
the less, she no doubt got some amusement and much profit 
out of her use of him. He had what must have been for her 
an engaging blend of naiveté and ingenuity, of personal lo 
and idealistic scruples, he was indefatigable and elaborately 
thorough, and when his zeal for the Cause got the better of 
his devotion to his job, he never did much harm. Thus he 
can be detected quite often coaching William of Orange and 
other Dutch and Huguenot friends of his how to “ wangle” 
(it is the only word) something like hard cash out of Elizabeth 
for the sake of Protestantism. But where the interests of 
England conflicted with those of the Reformed Religion in 
Europe, something more than masculine wiles was needed 
to have much effect on the Queen. He was ingenious and 
industrious in the matter of collecting information, he spent 
plenty of secret service money and caught a good many priests, 
though his spy system turns out, under Dr. Read’s scrutiny 
(which is itself a monument of ingenuity and industry) to have 
been a fairly haphazard kind of intelligence service. He could 
do great work with beer barrels, specially made bungs and 
loyal-hearted brewers when it came to presenting Mary with 
a means of corresponding with her friends which could be easily 
tapped, and as Mary was plain and round enough to fall into 
almost any trap, ‘she duly fell into his. But, like so many 
rather melancholy men who marry widows (as he did twice) 
and take a pride in other spurious forms of caution which wiser 
men are too prudent to risk, he was better at things than at 
people. He never quite knew what to make of that inflated 
little pock-marked philanderer Alencon, or rather, he made 
something different each time he saw him. Don John sitting 
under his oak tree in the plain of Flanders completely bowled 
him over. He was thoroughly taken in by Ridolfi, whom he 
still backed as a secret agent after that slippery plotter had 
been lodged for security in his house. He was wildly wrong 
about James VI., whom he classified as a dutiful son and a 
guileless youth who would be impressed by a learned lecture 
on the duties of kingship and the awful example of Edward II. 
James survived his harangue so well that he asked him at 
once where all these theories came from, and Walsingham 
had to admit that he had not read the necessary authorities 
but had taken them at second hand from Archibald Douglas, 
who, as Mr. Read suggests, probably worked them up out of 
Duplessis Mornay. No wonder Elizabeth sometimes got & 
little cross with a spokesman who was liable to take such 
roundabout ways of conveying her views to others. 


But then Sir Francis, for all his solemn ways and godly 
conversation, his trim beard, his queer Puritan friends (to 
whom he gave more good advice than encouragement in their 
meddlesome ways), and his obsessions in the field of foreign 
policy, was a man one could count on. He came of reliable 
middle-class stock, and was a solid country gentleman of 
thirty-six before he took service under the crown. He 
the true Elizabethan taste for speculative investment in sound 
Protestant enterprises like piracy, but he was above vulgat 
ambition and only occasionally peevish on the subject of other 
people’s peerages. He had some grasp of method (though there 
are hints that he let his passion for miscellaneous information 
run away with him, mixed up public and private papers, and 
got his financial arrangements into a muddle), he was a 
admirable linguist and writer, and he always had an opinion 
which nearly always differed refreshingly from Burleigh 8. 
He was generally on good terms with Leicester, whose thinking 
he usually did for him, and could thus be used either as brake 
or spur for that magnificent and disturbingly attractive person. 
He got on excellently with Dutch and French rebels and with 
some Scotsmen (note his remark about Mary: “ Of nation she 
is a Scot, of which nation I forbear to say what may be said 
in a reverent respect of a few godly of that nation”); and 
unhappily such people had to be reckoned with in the thea 
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state of Europe and of the royal policy. In fact, the Queen 
once told him he was only getting to be a protector of heretics, 
to which an appropriate retort may be found in Walsingham’s 
comment to Burleigh: ‘‘ Our sins are the true causes of these 
her Majesty’s indispositions.” Excuse could, anyway, be made 
for the only man in the Privy Council who had actually been 
tt at the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. It was more 
serious, however, that he never understood the royal policy, 
and would have thwarted it if he could. When the Queen 
tore up Burleigh’s letter of protest against the Border affray 
of 1575, “‘ only for that it was tempered with too much phlegm,” 
and made her secretary write another “‘ so seasoned with choler 
that I think we may take our leave of amity with Scotland,” 
he admitted that he “never wrote letter with worse will.’’ 
He was always imploring her in a singularly inept phrase, 
“for the love of God, Madam,” not to “ look into charges ”’ ; 
he never showed an inkling of her difficulties in coping with 
Parliament, and that though Peter Wentworth, prickliest of 
pack-benchers, was his own brother-in-law; he was always full 
of reasons why Elizabeth should spend every penny she could 
get and a great deal more, for that it would be far cheaper 
in the end. He idealised the Dutch, kept forgetting about 
the cloth trade, had no sympathy whatever with the Spanish 
merchants, and a touching faith in German reiters, Huguenot 
promises, and the prospects of a Turkish alliance. But he 
could get things done from time to time by the sheer weight 
of his obstinacy and persistence ; he was always there when 
a champion was wanted for Drake, or a shareholder in one 
of his voyages, or an improvisor of means to cope with the 
Spaniard, or an emissary whose colour would not change to 
Edinburgh, or Paris or Amsterdam. He wore himself out in 
the service of the Queen. Not Drake himself was more single- 
hearted in his hatred of Spain, and there was real justice in 
the event which made him, within less than two years of his 
death, the mainstay of the Government in the crisis of the 
Armada. At last the cause and the job met, at last something 
dramatic and terrifying had to be encountered with at least 
a good deal less than the usual counting of the cost, and 
England was committed to do the work of God on the hosts 
of Belial. No wonder Walsingham rallied from his old com- 
plaint, ordered a new suit of armour from Amsterdam, and 
proceeded finally to shatter his health by overwork. 

If he misunderstood Elizabeth, she thoroughly understood 
him. Their partnership was something of a marriage of true 
minds, for Walsingham’s simple, straightforward, timid and 
yet incautious idealism was a good foil to his mistress’s 
meanness and avarice, her passion for the best of every bargain, 
and the patient wisdom of her superb and imaginative 
patriotism, which so often worked through cat-and-mouse 
methods and besmirched itself with pettishness and egoism. 

If this be a true picture of the relations of the Queen and 
the Secretary, all the merit is in Dr. Read’s book: if on any 
point he differs from it, the onus of proof is not on him. For 
nearly thirty years he has had this work in preparation. 
During this time he has been an Oxford undergraduate, a 
teacher of history at Princeton and at Chicago, and of late a 
man of business; but none of these distracting occupations 
has kept him away from Walsingham. Here is the result of 
his tenacity, in three solid volumes of massive learning and 
careful, sound judgment, redolent all through of that genial 
and yet self-effacing humanity, which not even the rigour of 
modern scholarship could keep out, a book which has meant 
80 much in his life. KENNETH BELL. 


A STILL-VEXED SUBJECT 


Romanticism. By LasceLtes ABERCROMBIE. Secker. 6s. 
This subject is one which, in its various manifestations, 
affects many and upon which, therefore, many have violent 
opinions. This violence of opinion is also, unfortunately, 
frequently pathological; in other words, Romanticism is a 
subject about which it is hard to speak or write calmly and 
objectively. The only chance of achieving clarity is, before 
&@ definition is attempted, to set out carefully the contexts 
in which the word may occur. Mr. Abercrombie has omitted 
to make this clear, hence the inconclusiveness of his mono- 
graph. The word Romanticism may be applied to (1) an 
attitude of life; (2) the subject-matter of a work of art; 
(8) the method of artistic expression. In any consideration 
of the subject it is essential to consider all three aspects, to 
show how (1) almost invariably ‘results in (2), though (8) is 
by no means a necessary corollary to either (1) or (2): 


“There is,” Mr. Abercombie writes, “‘a certain well-known 
and, it may be presumed, recognisable quality in literature, in 
music, in painting and sculpture—perhaps in other activities as 
well, perhaps even in life itself—which goes by the name of 
Romanticism. 

That “ perhaps even” is a clear understatement, which goes 
far towards making an otherwise acute piece of work incom- 
plete ; for unless the romantic attitude to life be discussed, 
comparison of romantic literature with other kinds must be 
inconclusive. 

Let us begin with (1). In life the romantic is one whom 
one aspect of experience dominates; this naturally results 
in a reaction within himself, and in the rest of his experience 
being brought formally up into line with it. For, as Mr. 
Abercrombie points out, the romantic in life is a passionate 
formalist. Not content with the classicist’s acceptance of 
the apparent inconsequence and chaos of natural, and especially 
of human behaviour, he interprets reality by making a 
symmetrical arabesque design, into which is forced (subject 
always to the dictates of the abnormality of view which makes 
him a romantic) all other objects of his experience—physical 
and mental. Thus the romantic may be likened to an oyster 
which, finding itself irritated by a piece of grit, covers it with 
a peculiar excretion until it becomes a pearl. The value of 
this procedure lies in the pearl. The world has been sufficiently 
furnished with romantics, each with his piece of grit, for a 
large necklace to have been already fashioned; the romantic 
catharsis is the human spirit’s method of self-adornment. 
The life of Byron, as well as his poems, is such a pearl. It is 
also its chief weapon of progress, for it is an unfortunate fact 
that the classicists (we have no alternative to offer for this 
vague word; Mr. Abercrombie suggests “ realists,” but this 
seems to beg the question) in life are invariably negative, 
remaining content with criteria that are scarcely ever contem- 
porary with themselves, but have been invented in the past 
by a romantic in process of pearl-making. To take an 
example: the law at any given moment is the sum of those 
rights and duties which the courts will recognise—a right 
being defined as a promise that a certain course of conduct 
will be backed by the organised force of society, and a duty 
as a promise that certain conduct will be rewarded in the 
same way. In origin a right was a claim which somebody 
was able to assert, and a duty an obligation which somebody 
was able to impose. But by the time that any claim has 
crystallised into law the world has changed, so that the existing 
system is never the one which its contemporaries would 
assent to wholeheartedly. There is always a certain “ lag,” 
as economists say. The classicist is so terrified of 
trying to “ run” life, instead of letting life “‘ run” him, that 
he will not commit himself to anything in art in the nature 
of a new and extreme course of action. 

As in life, so in the subject-matter of art. But, since what 
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is called “‘ seeing life steadily and seeing life whole” is not 
generally an incentive to the production of art—such an 
incentive being usually supplied by some psychological “* twist ”’ 
of the kind we have described above—romantic ideas and ways 
of seeing events occur in works the general trend of which is 
classical—that is to say, where there is no grit that needs to 
be made into a pearl. And here we may make the distinction 
that seems of cardinal importance, namely, between the 
romantic-in-life who makes a classically objective work of art 
out of material that is in itself romantic, and the romantic 
who is merely interested in his emotions for their own sake, 
and whose work is just a method of easing his own pain. The 
latter, instead of making a pearl, merely scratches the spot 
where the grit has rubbed. It is the fundamental difference 
between (for instance) Flaubert and Huysmans, Wagner and 
Scriabine, El Greco and Van Gogh. Very seldom are the 
successful and unsuccessful romantics united in one artist, 
but where this does occur the case is vividly instructive, and 
nowhere is it so clearly exemplified as in Hector Berlioz, whose 
memoirs are perhaps the most thorough-going manifesto of 
the romantic point of view in existence. As Mr. Abercrombie 
so neatly puts it (with no particular reference): ‘“‘* Nature’ 
is nothing but a symbolic development of his own individual 
life, and valued just because it is that. He looks abroad, 
and still finds himself the important thing.” Berlioz values the 
slightest of his emotions, just because it is his own. As in 
the case of all thorough romantics, his behaviour to others 
would be ridiculous if it were not sublime. His love affairs 
were failures, because of the romantic notions he brought to 
bear upon them. But turn now to his music, and we find the 
successful romantic artist. His lack of emotional balance, 
his grandiosity, his colossal vanity, are here used in the service 
of art. The music of the Romeo and Juliet Symphony is the 
perfect artistic expression of the attitude to love that made 
him eventually intolerable to Henrietta Smithson. 

The typically romantic quality of what may be called 
subjectivising the objective, referred to above, is beautifully 
exemplified by the following lines, taken from the exquisite 
translations from Empedokles which Mr. Abercrombie uses to 
illustrate his thesis : 

For I have been ere this a boy, a girl, 
A plant in the woods, an eagle in the heights, 
And in the sea the glancing life of a fish... . 


It is this desire to enter into and become one with everything 
which arouses the sense of beauty that makes romanticism 
essentially a property of youth. Enthusiasm in the abstract, 
the suggestion of universal notions by concrete particular 
events, the love of the remote and thus of adventure—these 
are the things which make youth valuable—and they are 
romantic. But this attitude to life rarely, in persons of 
developed intelligence, survives early middle age: most 
romantics settle down into classicists at forty. This is no 
apology of classicism sub specie wternitatis, it is a mere state- 
ment of fact. Human nature being what it is, it is as well 
to start with the exaggerated sense of values given by the 
arabesque life-design we have described above, in order that 
the disillusionment of experience should do no more than 
smooth the too hard edges of the figure. If you start life a 
classicist, the chances are that by the time you are forty 
nothing will seem to you more important or valuable than 
anything else. 

Such a state of mind is clearly inimical to the production 
of works of art. A vivid sense of values is essential. Mr. 
Abercrombie describes in one sentence the fundamental thesis 
of romantic-in-literature : 

“Life most truly and absolutely is, when it exists wholly as the 
image of what life most profoundly and vividly desires to be.” 


Mr. Abercrombie seems to reject this thesis, though he does 
not deny beauty to many works of which it is the basis— 
including his own paraphrases of Empedokles. Jane Austen 
would have had none of it; Dostoevsky would have subscribed 
to it. Perhaps, in the last analysis, it is a question of personal 
taste. Which do you enjoy reading the most, Jane Austen or 
Dostoevsky ? Yet the thought assails one that the former, 
with all her formal, calm, penetrating perfection, does not 
reach the grandeur and passionate beauty of Dostoevsky. 
She is perfect, but she is not “ great” in the sense of making 
us realise all the manifold implications of life—and of making 
us understand the very nature of existence. This is the 


* Power,” by the communication of which De Quincey dis- 
tinguished literature from mere information, which merely 
communicates “ Knowledge.” 


In the matter of literary method the case becomes clearer, 
Nineteenth-century romanticism seems to be responsible for 
the theory that the chaos of life can only be expressed by 
chaotic literature. Now it may be confidently asserted that 
Form is the very essence of Art—the condition of its being , 
without it the result is simply nil, and nothing—not evep 
chaos—is expressed. Whether Form is indeed the goal of 
Art, or only the means to the expression of something else, 
is now the burning question among estheticians. But, whichever 
be the case, it is clear that without Form Art cannot exist at al], 

On the whole it seems probable that an affection for Form 
is the most favourable sense in which classicism in literature 
is to be understood. The rest is pedantry, antiquated formule, 
deadness. André Gide put the case well when he said that 
(we quote from memory) “ the work will be great in proportion 
as the subject-matter in subjection is in origin untamed. If 
the subject-matter is tamed in advance, the result will be 
frozen and uninteresting.” 

As we have said, prejudice on a subject of this kind igs 
unavoidable, and Mr. Abercrombie, on the whole so fair. 
minded, is guilty of at least one poor piece of special pleading. 
He uses the roses-round-the-door-old-folks-at-home toshery 
that was invented to justify slavery in the Southern States 
of America, as a stick with which to beat romanticism. This 
is surely that sad thing—an argumentum ad hominem. To 
judge an attitude of mind from the worst which it produces 
is not to judge it at all. Shelley is not at a discount because 
of the coloured poster of Rose Marie; nor, on the other hand, 
is the best in the eighteenth-century spirit discredited by the 
trivial sensuality that it called love, or Racinian tragedy by 
Voltaire’s Alzire. 

But the subject is one that will be debated until the end of 
time, because it involves one of the fundamental questions of 
human life and character, as well as of Art. Mr. Abercrombie 
has not solved it. But he has contributed many clarifying 
restatements of old ideas (which is as much as anyone can 
hope to do in this field), and there can be no one who will not 
read with pleasure his beautiful rendering of Empedokles. 

E. 5.-W. 


THE STATE, LTD. 


The Modern State. By R. M. Maciver. Oxford University 
Press. 2l1s. 

Professor MacIver’s first book, Community, deserves to rank 
as one of the most important of recent contributions to political 
theory. In The Modern State he follows up and consolidates the 
position already well developed in his earlier work, and provides 
the best general introduction to his subject since Green’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Obligation. 

In common with the world, Professor MacIver has travelled a 
long way from Green. The State, however we regard it, seems 
a very different thing in the twentieth century from what it 
seemed in the summer-time of Victorian Liberalism. Green’s 
State, like Professor MaclIver’s, was ‘“‘ limited” in a sense; 
but its limits were set for it by laisser faire, by the vast territory 
of human action which was supposed to fall outside the scope 
of any collective regulation. Since then, collectivism has done 
battle with Jaisser faire in one field after another, and has 
overthrown it. There are still many forms of human action 
which we do not seek to regulate through the State or through 
any other formal association. But who, nowadays, will attempt 
to enumerate, or even to define, the things we do seek to regulate, 
or to lay down specific boundaries for the action even of the 
State alone ? 

The vast difference is seen, not only or mainly in the vast 
growth of the social activities practised by the State—of public 
education, public health, labour legislation, social insurance, and 
a hundred other forms of collective provision under State control 
—but still more in the growth and growing recognition of 
associative life in many and various forms, of which the economic 
combinations of workers and capitalists are only the outstanding 
examples. This associative life is really the starting-point of 
Professor Maclver’s, as of many modern theories of the State. 
He sees, as Maitland saw, that it is impossible to treat these 
‘* particular associations *’ as mere creatures of the State, owing 
their existence to the State’s will. The State may define their 
legal status ; but it dogs not create and cannot in fact suppress 
them or rigidly confine their operations. Their life is their own, 
and is equally with the life of the State a part of the communal 
life of society as a whole. 

If particular associations are thus self-creating and self 
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TO H.M. KING GEORGE V 


3° 


AND PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


It’s All Here—the Complete Record of World Progress! 


OW—the New Britan- 
nica is ready! In this 
new Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, just off the press, the 
greatest living Scholars and 
Scientists, Experts and Men 
of Affairs, have brought the 
full record of man’s progress 
right up to this very hour ! 
New facts not hitherto re- 
vealed, or even rumoured, are 
now presented for the first time 
by their original discoverers. 
Morethan 2,500 authorities 
from every civilised country in 
the world, have contributed 
the 45,000 separate articles 
which combine to make this 
work the finest achievement 
of its kind the world has ever 
known. No less than 22 Nobel 
Prize Winners — including 
practically all the living re- 
cipientsof that coveted honour 
—are numbered among these 
contributors. 


A Brilliant Achievement 

To bring this panorama of 
all nations and all peoples fully 
up to date has been a task de- 
manding extraordinary enthu- 
siasm, ability and resource. It 
has been most brilliantly ac- 
complished under the splen- 
did direction of the new 
Editor-in-Chief, J. L. Garvin. 

For this momentous enter- 
prise the archives of Govern- 
ments were freely opened. 
Presidents and Prime Minis- 
ters, Scholars and Scientists, 
in every civilised country, 
willingly co-operated in fur- 
nishing material. For know- 










ledge knows no narrow parti- 
san spirit, no border lines of 
race or creed or nationality. 


What of Tomorrow? 


In this age of speed and 
sweeping change, the leaders 
of world thought foresee atime 
of greater opportunity than 
has ever been before. In 
sixteen years the world has 
gained a century. New dis- 
coveries and new inventions 
are almost daily placing new 
appliances and new facts at 
man’s disposal. Our old 
theories of time and space, 
matter and energy, have been 
dissolved or modified. And 
thinking men and women are 
examining anew the prob- 
lems of human life and pur- 

se. 

Every branch, every terri- 
tory, of human knowledge has 
opened out into new channels. 
For every ten opportunities 
our fathers had we have a 
hundred, and the promise of 
a thousand for our children. 


A2,500-Brain-Power Ally 
To the man or woman intent 
on getting everything possible 
out of life, the New Briran- 
NICA is a 2,500-brain-power 
ally—an endless source of 
stimulation and interest. It 
gives you a wealth of facts, 
information, ideas and sug- 
gestions—all so accurate, so 
timely, so closely observed and 
expertly written, as to make the 
most trustworthy and secure 


foundation for any activity. 

To the 28 volumes of the 
latest standard edition have 
been added three new vol- 
umes, just completed, and a 
new, enlarged index volume. 
These 32 volumes comprise 
the complete 13th Edition, 
which carries you right up to 
the threshold of tomorrow. 


A Vital Necessity 


Your question is not how 
much will it cost, but how many 
times it will repay its cost in 
actual, practical help. 
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terms of payment which meet the 
limitations of the most modest 
family budget. Your copy of 
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subsistent, what of the State itself? The recognition of their 
status is fatal to the old idea of State Sovereignty, one, indi- 
visible and absolute. If the State is “‘ sovereign” at all, its 
sovereignty is limited in terms of its function. The State is an 
association among other associations. It may be primus inter 
pares, but it is not an entity of a different order. Being limited 
it is responsible, and can be called to account. It is not a mysti- 
cal being, such as the Hegelians imagined, but a vital part of the 
mechanism of society. But, being part of the mechanism of 
society, it cannot be identified with society. There is a deeper 
reality underlying the State, a real “community” which 
upholds it and whose servant it is. “State” and ‘“ Com- 
munity” are realities of two different orders. The State 
commands our limited allegiance only as one of the upholders of 
** community.” 

In practice, Professor MacIver points out, this attitude to the 
State has already sunk deeply into our political consciousness. 
It is, indeed, a natural outgrowth of the democratic spirit ; for 
the conception of the “‘ omnicompetent State,” plausible when 
the State is regarded as a “ power-instrument”’ wielded by a 
ruling class, becomes obviously untenable as the State becomes 
a “ welfare-organisation.” It mayclaim to govern all life in order 
to repress it ; it cannot claim to govern all life in order to express 
it. But naturally the old idea has lingered on in the sphere of 
external relations ; for no real democratic control has yet been 
established over Foreign Offices and international affairs. 
National States still confront one another in shining armour, 
with passionate assertions of absolute sovereignty. The League 
of Nations has scarcely developed beyond the stage of a diplo- 
matic gathering of the envoys of absolute Powers. Yet, if 
internally absolute sovereignty has broken down, it must be 
broken down internationally as well. For one thing, State 
boundaries coincide less and less with the realities of the economic 
life of the world—to say nothing of cultural realities. 

There is much more in The Modern State than the exposition 
of these doctrines. Professor MacIver begins with a really 
admirable historical sketch, in which he traces the growth of the 
State through successive phases based on changing conditions. 
His account of the early development of a rudimentary kind of 
State out of kinship groupings, his estimate of the place of war 
and conquest in its evolution, his insistence on the part which 
class-domination has played in its successive manifestations— 
all these are excellently sketched in. But his history is subser- 
vient to his main purpose—a study of the State as it is, and his 
book is most refreshing in its realism—in seeking to relate 
theory about the State to the actual practice of States in the 
world of to-day. 

Not that he is uniformly successful in this quest. His eco- 
nomic chapter is somewhat weak and halting—largely because 
he sheers off too concrete a treatment of questions of practical 
controversy. No more than an adumbrated Liberalism looms 
through his insistence on the regulative function of the State as 
a harmoniser of sectional interests. The fundamental question 
of property rights, mentioned again and again, is nowhere 
directly discussed. Professor Maclver recognises the property 
system as one of the underlying institutions which make the 
social system. But he is too intent on studying associations to 
pay enough attention to the institutions which they embody or 
modify or in time may transform and transcend. 

These are blemishes, and would be serious if the book were to 
be regarded as a systematic treatise on social theory. It is 
rather a great monograph, a summing up not merely of the 
destructive modern theories which have shattered the time- 
honoured State Sovereignty of the Austinians and the Hobbesists, 
but of the constructive theory of ‘“‘ The Responsible State.” 
Professor Maclver draws on many sources ; but his book is his 
own—a really important contribution to a theme which through 
the ages of history has shown its power to shake—and to shape— 
the world. His greatest lesson is that only when we shake 
ourselves free of mystical or purely legalist doctrines, and regard 
the State as an association among others, a social machine vitally 
different from the “‘ community ” which sustains it, can we even 
begin to think aright about the pressing practical problems of 
national and international political organisation. 


THE MYSTERY OF CRANMER 


Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI. By C. H. Smyrna. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Smyth’s book, which is the Thirlwall and Gladstone 
Prize Essay for 1925, compressed unhappily to half its original 
length, is a very attractive piece of work, and a real contribution 
to the history of a tangled period. Its attractiveness lies in 


— 


its thorough-going research, which never results in dulness of 
style, and in its possession of a theory and a hero. Truth 
to say, we never much believed in the school of so-called 
impartial historians who, striving after a colourless array of 
facts, robbed history of the colour of life itself. Moreover, 
they seldom escaped a subtle partisanship in the end. There 
is nothing subtle about the partisanship of Mr. Smyth 3 Conse. 
quently we are on our guard as we travel through his forest of 
fects and dates. For, from one aspect, his essay is nothing 
else than one of the punctually recurrent attempts from 
Cambridge to rehabilitate, if not to beautify, the somewhat 
battered reputation of Cranmer. His hero is Cranmer, and, 
Fellow as he is of Corpus, a college as much concerned with 
the interests of the Reformation as Cranmer’s own, Jesus, 
that is right enough. But a hero involves villains: no lack 
of these in Edward’s reign, of course, but it will amaze some 
who have not travelled much in the miry underworld of the 
Reformation to discover that the arch-villain, if we except 
Northumberland, is Hooper. 

And then there is the theory, which brings in quite a pretty 
problem. For it seems that Cranmer was neither a Catholic 
—indeed, he was “the first Protestant Archbishop ”—nor 
a Lutheran, nor a Zwinglian, but a “ Suvermerian,” whatever 
that may be. It was, we are told, a Lutheran term of derision 
for Bucer and his followers, but the N.E.D., and encyclo- 
pedias, theological, historical, etymological, know it not, 
nor can we guess its derivation even from Mr. Smyth’s “ simple 
analogy,” which turns out to be “an over-simplification of 
a complicated metaphysical theory by means of a physical 
analogy of which its sixteenth-century exponents were not 
aware.” We are sure Mr. Smyth is not laughing at us: for 
by Suvermerianism, it seems, was the Church of England, 
not to speak of “the large, timorous and unwieldy nature” 
of Cranmer (in Canon Dixon’s phrase), saved in the crisis of 
Edward’s reign. And both needed all the saving they could 
get. 

For indeed it was a crisis. A ring of corrupt and titled 
upstarts, with Biblical language on their tongues and spoliation 
and treachery in their hearts, dragooned a cowed and miserable 
nation by the help of Italian and German mercenaries, sacked 
the gilds and almshouses, debased the coinage, and rifled the 
Sees and parish churches of revenues and resources. Their 
leader at the outset was Somerset, the man who pulled down 
three bishops’ houses, two churches and part of St. Paul’s to 
build his town house, and had to be bribed not to pull down 
Westminster Abbey itself for the same pious purpose; & 
fratricide, who believed in necromancy, but “in his private 
devotions reminded the Almighty that he was one of the elect.” 
Spite of these facts, which Mr. Smyth duly records, he was 
“much of a dilettante,” grew lax in hearing sermons, and 
perished unregretted by anybody, least of all by his cold- 
blooded young nephew, who jotted down his execution uncon- 
cernedly in the Royal diary. Somerset, however, gains 4 
curious pale halo by contrast with the far abler and wholly 
conscienceless villain who compassed his doom. Dudley, 
the self-created Duke of Northumberland, was no dilettante, 
indeed, the interesting fact that he was the one accomplished 
English soldier between Edward IV. and Rupert would prove 
that, but he was very far indeed from being also “ that most 
faithful and intrepid soldier of Christ” of Hooper's odious 
compliment. There were bad men on both sides in the religious 
feud of the age; Dudley enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
playing the ruthless Protestant, for personal gain, and then 
professing, when the game was up, that he had been a concealed 
Papist all the while. His final game was high treason. It 
is a grisly story. ‘The vilest gang of political adventurers 
in the history of this country *—the words are Mr. Smyth's 
—plotted over the diseased body and warped conscience of a 
dying boy for the throne of England. Deep in their unholy 
alliance” were Hooper and the Zwinglian party, and last to 
accede to it—for, as he himself pleaded, it meant perjury 48 
well as treason—was Cranmer. 

For Cranmer was always the same Cranmer. “ He was 
determined,” writes Mr. Smyth, “ that if it cost him his life 
he would never allow the Church which had been entrusted 
to his care to be thrust into the . . . bondage of Zurich, aes 
its revenues to be squandered by a pack of upstart peers. 
We fail to see proof of this. When did the silver-tongued 
liturgiologist ever willingly put his life to hazard? A faint 
resistance here and there to some particularly atrocious judicial 
murder, confiscation or sacrilege, one or two “ intercessions 
for men and women indirectly his victims, such as More = 
Fisher, the monks of Sion and Anne Boleyn, one word 0 
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rebuke to a truculent King, a more timid reproof to his terrible 
minister, and we practically have the list of Cranmer’s claims 
to courage. It 1s possible to pity the man. For his age, he 
was tolerant and amiable, with a flair for piety which made 
him, in his pliability, an instrument of whose worth Henry 
and Cromwell were fully aware. His Erastianism, in an era 
when Erastianism was as much the intellectual vogue as Evolu- 
tion is now, knew no: flaw. Precisely for that reason he got 
into trouble. The King as Supreme Head of the Church was 
well enough ; a Council of Regency and a minor were another 
matter; a vista of women monarchs provided a problem. 
Cranmer never solved it. His last amazing remark, on the 
very passage to the stake, that if the Pope had saved his life 
he would have obeyed his laws, was followed by that final 
magnificent gesture in the flames which for English people 
has obliterated the record of his perjuries, his long truckling 
to power, his last treason. History is full of great results from 
apparently incommensurable causes; we must accept the 
results, but they do not in this instance blind us to the fact 
that, at the side of the martyr Cranmer, always stands the 
special pleader. The fierce honesty of Cobbett’s verdict still 
rings at the bar of historical justice. 

And so it ought. One may sympathise with Cranmer, admire 
his learning, live on his devotional English, do anything but 
canonise him. At the same time, we hope Mr. Smyth’s book, 
with its wealth of information and its freshness of touch, will 
find many readers. Its obiter dicta sometimes strike unexpected 
sparks—as when he observes that “ at least two-thirds of the 
martyrs who were burnt by Queen Mary would almost un- 
doubtedly, had Edward VI. survived, been burnt in the normal 
course by the Church of England.” So that Cranmer, after 
all, narrowly missed going down to posterity, not as a martyr, 
but as a persecutor ! 


A SIKH POET ON POETRY 


The Spirit of Oriental Poetry. By Puran Sincu. Kegan Paul. 

(Trubner’s Oriental Series.) 10s. 6d. 

Asia, as a whole, is rather too fond of saying: ‘*‘ We admire 
Europe for her material riches and progress, but we deplore 
her spiritual poverty.” In every Asiatic country the same 
commonplace is repeated. In itself, it is no more true than 
such generalisations usually are; but it is interesting to try 
to understand what the Oriental means when he repeats it ; 
and, from this point of view, Puran Singh’s book is worth 
reading. He clearly believes that, so far as the spiritual side 
of poetry is concerned, and still more as regards the personal 
characteristics of the Poet, Indian literature is ahead of anything 
that Europe has produced. 

From the first page onwards we find essential differences 
between his outlook and ours: 

We love our poet rather than his poetry ; our artist rather than 
his art. . . . Mere literature is starvation. . . . Our idea of the 
poet is that of a man who can, by the mere opening of his own eyes, 
enable ours to see the Divine. . . . Shelley is the type of our 
Bhakta (i.e., poet-seer),... Milton is sublime. . . . William 
Blake is the poet of our hearts. . . . None among Western poets 
has the sublime purposefulness of Carlyle. . . . In Les Misérables 
Victor Hugo succeeded better than Shakespeare or even Bunyan, 
in expressing the true spirit of Christianity and its saving grace. 
. . . Thomas & Kempis is the true disciple of the Bible ; how his 
words overflow with true spirituality ; what solace, what strength 
of faith is in them! Yet his emphasis on sin and all that concerns 
it betrays vast ignorance. . . . In no instance does Shakespeare 
come near to the spirit of Goethe’s Faust. ... After reading 
Shakespeare, all that survives is a mental hell in which we may pass 
our days in unnecessary, artificial, yet terrible agony—lI suffocate 
in this literature. . . . Perhaps we of the East can never catch the 
tunes of the Western poets, but viewed broadly, from our stand- 
point, they are strange, very strange, inasmuch as they strike us as 
the voices of mighty geniuses who forget themselves, and find so 
much childish joy in playing with coloured toys. . . . Only when 
the songs of the Western poets resemble the poetry of the Bible, 
are they in any degree truly poetic. . . . The poet of the East is 
bare like a child, playing in God’s sunshine, clothed in his own 
transcendent innocence and filling his soul with the gladness of the 
honey-bee. 

To Puran Singh, poetry is what we call mysticism: ‘“ Our 
highest poetry is the birth of God on earth.” He does not 
seem to mind if it is stammering, repetitive, banal—or even 
inarticulate. For poetry as an Art, and for the craftsmanship 
of letters, he has an immoderate contempt. ‘“ Ah, those well- 
woven poems! Let the whole lot sink to the bottom of the 
sea ! He does not under- 


They are veils on the face of God.” 


———. 


stand the value of discipline and restraint in art and character, 
Also, his knowledge of English literature seems limited ang 
superficial; and he knows still less about the continental} 
literature to which it is related, and the classical literature trom 
whieh it sprang. His illustrations are taken from Japanese 
and Persian poetry, about which he knows a little, and from 
Indian poetry, where he is, of course, at home. Chinese poetry 
he ignores completely. 

There is very little modern poetry coming from Indians educated 
in the English system . . . Rabindranath Tagore is a beautifyj 
illusion of many minds and resembles none in particular. . . . All 
religions vanish in Tagore, leaving the colours of the evening, the 
flow of rivers, the hush of night and the twinkle of the stars to us, a 
veritable wilderness, in which I should suffocate were I left alone 
overnight without love and faith—virtues which are not sane 
without a personal God. 


Poetry belongs to religion, rather than to art or philosophy; 
and “ the corner-stone of religious life is faith in the Celestial 
Realms, where our destinies are shaped by those emancipated 
ones, who, having toiled through ages, have won the freedom 
of soul. . Mere literature, however melodious, is trash 
unless it has within it the Companionship of the Word.” 

Such, according to this poet, is the spirit of Oriental poetry 
at its highest; it is a search for “‘ the Beloved ’”—a Beloved 
not of this world but of the “ Celestial Realms,” though earthly 
love-poetry provides a kind of foreshadowing of the reality, 
The voice of all lyrics must be feminine.” 

After mentioning various Indian poets and poetesses such as 
“Ananda Acharya, Nazir, Mohammad Iqbal and Mrs. Naidu, 
the author reaches his own Punjab, where naturally he finds 
the poetry that is nearest and dearest to him—divine and 
devotional poetry, the poetry of passion (Shinghar). and the 
** sadness of life’s mystery ” (Vairagam). The poets of his own 
land and of his own choice are Bhai Nand Lal, Bhai Vir Singh, 
Bullah Shah and Jaidev. He gives us numerous translations; 
they are not uninteresting, but as in the case of tropical flowers 
and fruits, their colour and savour have not survived the journey. 
They seem to us redundant, and luxuriant, and rather sickly— 
an interminable continuation of the “‘ Song of Songs.” 

The book, though at times exasperating, is clearly the work 
of a poetic mind devoted to its own conception of poetry. 


ART AND ECONOMICS 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By Lionet R. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 


The fault of too much modern theory and a good deal of 
modern practice has been to treat art as if it were a purely 
metaphysical activity, receiving from the world of everyday 
experience nothing but the preliminary stimulus that gives 
the artist his first impulse to create ; whereas one of the most 
noticeable things about the art of the best periods is the 
sensitiveness with which it reacts at every point to the 
intellectual influence and practical demands of contemporary 
civilisation. When this close relationship breaks down and 
art is cut off from the main current of life, signs of decadence 
inevitably begin to appear; there is a tendency for art to 
derive from art, to exhibit itself in extreme and violent forms 
or to languish in a futile westheticism addressed to a coterie 
of specialists, while the world seeks satisfaction elsewhere. 
This abnormal state of affairs is one of the misfortunes of 
modern civilisation ; to trace its causes and to suggest possible 
remedies are the main objects of Mr. McColvin’s essay. 

Mr. McColvin writes as a sociologist, not as an art critic ; 
works of art, according to him, have no meaning or value 
unless there is a public to appreciate them. From his point 
of view they are simply commodities, subject to the laws of 
supply and demand; if the public insists on good works of 
art it will get good works of art, and if it is content to put 
up with inferior stuff then by the same rule it will get it. The 
great mass of the public treats art simply as a relaxation, and 
will consequently accept only what it requires no effort to 
appreciate. Through its lack of discrimination it will be 
quite as ready to swallow the good as the bad, but since the 
good makes more demands on its intelligence it will fall back 
on the bad out of sheer laziness. This sets up a vicious circle ; 
bad art is produced to meet the demand, and on account of 
the public’s lack of power to resist becomes a habit; from 
this it follows that since lazy people like only what they have 
grown accustomed to, bad art comes to be preferred. 

The chief compensation for this depressing condition of 
public taste is that, owing to the continual increase in the 
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THE LIBRARY THAT 
IS IDEAL. 


Some Reasons Why: 


1. The Circulating Library of the Times Book Club 
appeals to the cultivated general reader interested in the 
intellectual life of the day. 


2. It supplies without delay the latest books of our 
leading writers and authorities. There is practically no 
waiting. 

3. If books are not on the shelves when asked for, 
they are, with a few exceptions mentioned in the 
prospectus, bought specially for the subscriber from the 
publisher. A subscriber writes, ““ New volumes appear 
with magical quickness.” 


4. Motors make deliveries in London daily, and in the 
suburbs, for distances up to twenty miles, two or three 
times a week. 


What Subscribers Have Said:— 


“I should like to take this opportunity of saying how greatly 
1] appreciate the efficiency and punctuality of your Special 
Service. My own tastes in reading cover a pretty wide 
ground, and it is a cause of great satisfaction to me to 
know that all the books on my list will be supplied without 
fail within the reasonable limits laid down by your rules, 
whether the book is a novel, a treatise on Psychology, or a 
volume of Art Criticism.” 





“I would lke to mention at the same time how much ! 
appreciate the perfect service | have had from your Library 
during the past year. I have belonged to other libraries 
from which for a slightly smaller sum | have been supplied 
with books that | did not want, but, as | frequently tell 
my friends, there is no comparison between these libraries 
and a service which provides you with the and newest 
books with such promptness.” 


* . * . 7 


* 
“Your service of books is so qromet, se regular, so elastic 
and so obliging in every way that ave pleasure in send- 
ine my subscription promptly and to the full.” 


“1 feel that I should like to express my appreciation of 
your weekly service. It is unfailingly good. The books 
one asks for come promptly to hand. New volumes appear 
with magical quickness, one can almost set one's watch by 
the weekly arrival of your messenger. It is all reall 
excellent, and reflects the greatest credit on all concerned. 


“I should like to take this opportunity of thanking the 
staff for the prompt satisfactory service | have had ever 
since | joined the Library. It is a pleasure to belong to the 
‘Times.’ | always recommend it to all my friends.” 

* * * * * * 


“I am very much obliged for all the attention and courtesy 
I have received. | consider the facilities offered by The 
Times Book Club far exceed those provided by any other 
ay and | shall certainly rejoin when I am next home 
on ve.”" 


“1 consider your Library and all your arrangements so 
absolutely perfect that | have never come across any library 
to equal it. 1} can say no more.” 


* * * * * . 


“I have had the greatest satisfaction from your Library 

have never before found any organisation equal to your 
Guaranteed system. | have had great pleasure in recom- 
mending it to my friends, as | consider The Times Library 
the best I have ever subscribed to.” 

* * * * * * 

“bk would take this opportunity of expressing my satisfac- 
tion with your Guaranteed service, which is the best I have 
ever known, and to offer my cordial thanks to the members 
of your staff for the unfailing promptness with which | 
have been regularly supplied with all the books for which I 
have applied during the past year. Never once have |! 
failed to obtain what | have asked for.” 


*. - > * . * 
Write for Rates and Conditions of Subscription to 
THE LIBRARIAN, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
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FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


(Illus. 24/- net) 


J. H. MORGAN, K.C., writing in the Daily Mail, says :— 
“The lawyer's brain is as sure as the artist's hand, for he 
is a complete master of his material. The lay reader will 
find this book as beguiling as any novel, and when he has 
finished it will think how easy it must have been to write 
it—until he tries to write like this himself . . . reads like 
a romance is yet another example of Lord Birkenhead’s 
astonishing versatility.” 


THE FIRST WORLD 
FLIGHT 
ty LOWELL THOMAS 


(Illus. 24/- net) 
Author of “With Lawrence in Arabia.” 


“ Read like pages out of Rider Haggard.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“Mr. Thomas has written a brilliant book, with glorious 
pictures, on this great achievement of the age. istory 
will always remember these ‘ globe-girdlers,’ and everyone 
who is ‘Twentieth Century’ in thought and feeling 
should read of their high adventures.”—Spectator. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 
PATERNOSTER ROW 
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This announcement appeared in THE NEw STATESMAN of 
The response was very good. As, however, 
there are still some readers to be convinced, we repeat the notice. 





April 17 last. 


WHAT ABOUT A 
REVOLUTION? 


ANY of our friends hold views much akin 

to those of ‘‘The New Statesman ’’—that 
is to say, they have a sympathetic ear for Labour, 
yet so far as clothes are concerned they are 
often more conservative than the most die- 
One of our customers, 
who is an especially ardent supporter of the 
Labour Party, was recently being fitted for a 
suit and we jokingly asked him, “‘ What about a 
Shall we have three buttons down 
the front of the coat this time instead of two?” 
But his conservatism got the better of him. 


hard Tory is in politics. 


revolution ? 


Two buttons it had to be! 


‘The above seems rather idle talk, but there IS 
We brothers Goss who run this 
business of Goss and Co. take unusual interest 
in giving our customers just what they want. 
We take the measurements ourselves, cut the 
suits ourselves and do the fitting ourselves. 


‘a point in it. 


No greater care than we give is possible. 
“Then,” we can hear you saying, ‘there is 
some ‘ snag.’ What do you charge for a suit?” 
Well, for a suit of the very best stuff and linings, 
the best workmanship, and all the little refine- 


ments of first-class tailoring, we charge eight 
We know many places where 
for similar goods the charge would be nearly 
There is no mystery about 

First of all, as indicated, 
‘we do the most important part of the work 
secondly, we have no shopfront 
to pay for, boasting only modest premises on 
the first floor of 15 Newgate Street [almost 
opposite to the Post Office Tube Station]. 
Then, thirdly, and this makes a bigger difference 
in tailoring charges than most people suppose, 
‘we always ask for cash on delivery, even with our 


to ten guineas. 


ttwice this amount. 
this, as you will see. 


personally ; 


oldest customers. 


One word more—we can and do make suits 
for less than eight or ten guineas, and they are 
dependable and well tailored. We can make a 


suit for five guineas. 


We serve a good many “New Statesman” 


readers. Why not ring us up or look us up 
now ? 

Phone: T. GOSS & CO. 
City 8259 15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


ertatatetatete tata tete reteset tebe 








number of people who want some sort of art, even minorities 
are enabled to exist; and so long as there remains even g 
handful of people keen on maintaining a standard of taste, 
we need not despair. Much may be done, Mr. McColvin 
believes, by systematic education, with the object of producing 
not practising amateurs but an intelligent and instructed 
audience. Public opinion is at present exploited by business 
men because it tamely accepts whatever is thrown to it; 
before a reasonable level of taste can be restored public opinion 
must be organised and made articulate. 

Mr. McColvin writes in a clear and sensible way; his 
suggestions are interesting, and his diagnosis of contemporary 
taste is, on the whole, convincing. But we must disagree 
with him when he says that those who indulge in jazz, “ the 
pictures,” light fiction and so forth, are seeking the same kind 
of experience as those who can appreciate what he calls Art 
with a capital A. Surely the power to regard art as something 
more than a physical relaxation, the desire for harmony, order 
and proportion, essentially distinguish one class from the 
other. Surely it is a difference of kind, not of degree. 


AMAZING MARRIAGES 


The Marriage Market. By Caries KINGSTON. 
Head. 12s. 6d. 

The demand for books about the ardours and endurances, 
the complexities and calamities incident to the sexual relation- 
ship seems to be insatiable, and most of the efforts to meet it 
have a sameness which goes to prove that the amount of available 
material is inadequate to the curiosity which the subject evokes, 
Mr. Kingston, however, in turning his back on the charms and 
extravagances of royal favourites and famous courtesans, and 
devoting his attention to the comedies and tragedies of wedlock, 
holy or unholy, shows a certain amount of originality. Though 
he occasionally goes over such well-trodden ground as the 
adventures of the notorious Elizabeth Chudleigh, most of his 
stories are commendably unhackneyed. JHe deals largely 
with the nineteenth century which, in spite of the recent 
admission of the Victorian Age into the pale of the romantic 
past, is still far less known to students of the lighter sort of 
history than the seventeenth or eighteenth. 

Not that Mr. Kingston confines himself to one century, any 
more than he does to one facet of his theme. For instance 
he tells the story of the protracted Banbury peerage case, which 
agitated the House of Lords for nearly two centuries. It began 
in the reign of Charles I, when Lady Elizabeth Howard, “a 
young woman with an immense gusto for life and a lack of 
moral stability which would have made her notorious even in 
the days and nights of the Restoration period,” bore a son who 
bore the name, and eventually claimed the title, of the octogen- 
arian and dotard earl whom she had married as a cloak to her 
irregularities. It did not reach a final conclusion until 1813. 
In that year, by the way, it was not George IV., but his father, 
who “ was nearing the end of his reign.” Mr. Kingston, however, 
is not often guilty of such slips as that. Usually, so far as one 
can test him without research, he is extremely accurate. 

To test him thoroughly, indeed, would be a considerable 
business, for he has delved in many curious by-ways. He must 
have read an infinity of old law reports and forgotten memoirs. 
Whether the trouble was worth taking or not, he has taken it 
con amore. And, on the whole, one may allow that it was worth 
taking ; for these tales of fraud and error, of calculation mis- 
calculated and disappointed romance are documents of real 
value for the study of human nature. Nor, it is rather refreshing 
to find, does he ignore the possibility of marriage eager yr | 
being a success. He contrasts the wedded happiness of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli, relates the fantastic courtship and devoted 
union of Richard Burton and Isabel Arundell, and gives us 4 
true idyll in the fifth Viscount Bolingbroke’s wooing of the 
blacksmith’s daughter. ‘ 

There is, it will be seen, plenty of variety in this book, which 
wanders from the real and tragic sto f the Colleen Bawn to 
the magnificent match-making of Mrs. W . B. Leeds, who became 
a princess and very nearly a queen. He writes pleasantly, too. 
Occasionally a sentence fails to achieve itself according to the 
rules, but he has a neat turn for epigrammatic phrase, such as; 
‘“*a temper which was all the more dangerous because she never 
lost it” or “ those questions with which the unknowing great 
patronize the unknown little.” When he speaks of Kate Cook, 
a lady who, in the tactful phrase of the courts, “ descri 
herself as an actress ” and became Lady Euston, growing “ tired 
of the absurdity of a title which only proclaimed to the world 
that she was not fit to associate with the titled,” one may com 
clude that such snobbery is only his fun. 


The Bodley 
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« Co-operative Investment 


SMALL INVESTORS, by pooling their savings for 
investment under expert guidance, can obtain more 
advantage than by individual effort. 


The First Co-operative Investment Trust has its capital 

of over £390,000 subscribed by over 7,000 members, 

spread over all kinds of undertakings in all parts of 
the world. 


Dividends of 7% per annum (without deduction of tax) 
are being paid and ane reserves have been 
uilt up. 


First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Registered wnder the Industrial and Prevident 
Societies Acts), 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital divided into 2/- shares. 
Minimum Holding 10 shares. 
Maximum Holding 2,000 shares. 


Entrance Fee one penny per share 





Te FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Ltd.,. BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me a copy. of the Trust’s latest Report, Booklet 
“ What an Investment Trust is,”” and list of the Investments. 
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¥, 
Major Fitzroy Gardner 


(Illus. 18/- net) 
“A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.”—Daily Chronicle. “It 
may be gathered that not only for his theatrical stories 
that this old Bohemian’s book is so interesting, but as 
much on account of his memories of a London that has 
disappeared.”—Evening Standard. 


THE FARINGTON DIARY 
1810-1811 vo. vp 


Joseph Farington, R.A. 


(Edited by James Greig.) (Illus. 21/- net) 


“There is something to interest everybody on every page, 

something, moreover, which you will find nowhere else. 

His diary is such a storehouse that we wonder how we 

could have done without it for so long." —Sunday Times. 

“Pick where one will, amusing otes and sidelights 

on politicians, actors, artists and eminent society people 
jump to the eye.”—Daily Chronicle. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row. 








OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN 
b 
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VELDTS 
MEN’s: Shoes §5/-; Boots 63/- 
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CHARACTER 


THEIR youth is not raw and their old age is never seedy. They 


come into your life seasoned and mellow, strong and yet sub- 
dued. At long last they will be your veterans, scarred and stained 
and weathered with much serving. Yet will their old age be kindly 
and comely and serviceable, and long after you can “really wear 
them no longer” you will find yourself wearing them quite a lot. 


LOTUS 


Women’s: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 


C+) a 
Lotus, Ltrp., STAFFoRD & Northampton AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Guide to the Unemployment Insurance Acts. By H. C. EMMERson 
and E. C. P. Lascetues. Longmans. 4s. 

This useful and thorough little book is a guide, not merely to the 
successive Acts dealing with Unemployment Insurance, but also to 
their adininistration. It jis competent and accurate, and should be of 
the greatest heip to employers, to ‘I'rade Union officials, and to insured 
persons themselves. Certainly every public library ought to have a 
copy. It is well arranged, well-indexed, and commendably short and 
to the point. 


The London Year. By H. V. Morton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Morton is already known to a large public as an agreeable 
writer on London and Londoners, and his present book which deals 
with London scenes and ceremonies from January to December, 
maintains that reputation. Someone has said of Mr. Morton’s work 
that since Dickens London has had no more sympathetic interpreter, 
certainly his knowledge of it is, like Sam Weller’s, extensive and 
peculiar. He here describes the great yearly shows of a London 
year: the opening of Parliament, the Academy, the Chelsea flower 
show, the Eton and Harrow Match, the Horse Show, the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and so on, together with the lesser everyday shows, the changing 
of the Guard, the crowd in the Park, the pageant of the shops, and the 
effects which the changing seasons have upon the life of the town and 
upon the town itself. The book is fully illustrated. 


River Thames. By F. V. Mortey. 
Irvine. Methuen. 16s. 

A Village on the Thames. By Sir Rickman J. Gover. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Morley’s is too heavy and sumptuous a book, and its sixteen 
colour plates and nine delightful maps are much too nice for it to be 
taken with one in a boat down the Thames ; but anyone who has done 
the journey from the source to the mouth, or even the first part, will 
be glad to have it, not so much to revive his memories (these are 
lasting) as to back up what he has told his friends about the charms of 
those unspoiled upper reaches. Mr. Morley and two companions 
travelled from Lechlade to the Nore in a sea-going sailing boat ; but 
before starting they walked westwards to that marshy meadow some 
twenty miles or so upstream, in which the river has its visible source, 
and came down again from Cricklade to Lechlade by canoe. For- 
tunately they had a spell of fine weather ; but also fortunately it was 
after weeks of rain when the river was swollen ; otherwise they could 
scarcely have navigated the meandering stream of the William Morris 


Illustrated by LauRENCcE 


Allen and 











Ei ortless 


ASLEEP on the wing! So effortiess is fight to the Albatross, its reserve 
of strength so mighty that it sleeps poised in the air, scarcely knowing 
too, is the exquisite poise ef the Bentley. 


whether it moves or not. Such, 
for it seems as if it, too, slept on 


Only the flying landscape shows its speed, 
its wings, so calm. 


» 80 effortiess is the Rentley’s flight. 


BENTLEY 
>i ah & r 
J Le IN | | L 1 = 1 


FIVE YEARS GUARANTEE 





Light Touring Chassis - - - . - e ° . £795 
Complete Cars from - - - - - - e ° 2995 
Btandard Chassis - - - - - - . ° ° 2895 
Complete Cars from - - - . - - - - £1,225 
Speed Model Chassis - . - - - . ° ° . £925 
Complete Cars from - - - - - - - - #1,125 
Saloons on Standard Chassis from - - - ° - £1,325 


Dunlop Tyres Standard, 
May we send you a catalogue or arrange a trial run? 





eee 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LTD., POLLEN HOUSE, CORK ST., 
LONDON, W. 1. Tarecgaus: * Bexworur, 


‘TELEPHONE: 
Recent 6911. 





country. Mr. Morley writes well, and in working up his historical and 
jiterary references has selected his material judiciously. The illustra. 
tions deserve praise. 

The village of the other book is Whitchurch, but many of the facts 
relate generally to the upper Thames valley, and even readers who are 
not specially interested in this district will find it worth reading. The 
late Sir Rickman Godlee, the well-known surgeon, nephew of Lister 
and his lifelong associate, wrote these papers for the Whitchurch 
parish magazine. His subjects were varied, but they usually had a 
local starting-point, and whether he was writing on the origins of 
chalk hills, on village surnames, on Roman Britain, or mediaeval open 
fields, or on some aspect of natural history, he was always a lucid ex. 
positor. His villagers were certainly fortunate in having such clear 
vistas of science and history opened up to them. The book is designed 
as a memorial volume to the author, but the papers were worth re- 
printing for their own sake. 


The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 
Translated by Epew and Cepar PAaUvL. 
4s. 6d. 

Karl Marx’s study of the Coup d@ Etat has long been accessible only 
in a bad American version. It was well worth the skilful retranslation 
which Mr. and Mrs. Paul have now made. For it is among the most 
characteristic and readable of Marx’s writings, and an excellent illus- 
tration of his theory of history applied to a contemporary historical 
event. Marx, in his own preface, contrasts his book with Victor 
Hugo’s Napoleon le Petit. Hugo, he says, in his “scathing and 
brilliantly worded polemic,” saw only “‘ a thunderclap in a clear sky— 
the arbitrary act of an isolated individual.” Marx, on the other hand, 
saw the Coup d Etat as the product of economic forces. Written and 
first published in 1852, his book is an extraordinarily clear and pene- 
trating study of the events which it describes. It may, however, 
interest the modern reader even more as a study of Marx himself 
writing no less trenchantly, but far more readably, than in his formal 
economic treatises. 


By Karu Marx, 
Allen and Unwin. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


TEEL is very rapidly superseding wood for a great variety 
S of purposes. The wooden ship is dead. The wooden 
railway carriage is disappearing. If the future of the 
all-steel house is still uncertain, steel girders are replacing 
wooden beams in house construction. So it is hardly surprising 
that steel motor-car bodies tend to oust the handsome woodwork 
with which the Victorian coachbuilder delighted his clients. 
Each new application of steel requires careful forethought and 
extended research ; the steel house, for example, has a tendency 
to “sweat,” and must be safeguarded against summer heat. 
There are as many cons as pros connected with steel coachwork 
for automobiles, and no factory dare rush blindly into the new 
policies which are slowly conquering the larger plants. Citroen 
was the first European maker to follow the American lead, and 
in this country the Austin concern will follow suit for its 1927 
models, though the Morris interests apparently intend to remain 
faithful to their present methods for at least another year. 
* * * 

The “cons” of wooden coachwork are familiar to every 
motorist, whether he be one of those opulents who can afford to 
buy naked chassis and indulge private fancy at an expense of 
many hundred pounds by ordering a special body in Long Acre, 
or a humble bourgeois, who thankfully accepts a standard mass 
production body, possibly constructed in the post-war rush by 
unskilled labour with not a little green timber in its composition. 
Wood is sensitive to heat and moisture ; it splinters disastrously 
in collisions ; it is fond of throwing off paint and varnish; it 
may warp and bend ; it is poor stuff until it has been expensively 
matured ; it houses many a flaw and blemish readily concealed 
on its passage from a dishonest carpenter to a paintshop. The 
huge demand for cheap motor-cars creates risks of unseasoned 
timber of inferior quality being hastily imported, and artificially 
dried. The net result of all these possibilities is that the body 
is usually the least satisfactory portion of a low or medium 
priced car. It will certainly remain usable long after a chassis 
has ceased to be worth repairing. But it is the most obvious 
component of a car, and a cheap body usually looks really shabby 
within twelve months, quite apart from the almost incurable 
squeaks and grindings and rattles which it may develop in that 
period. 


* * * 

The chief obstacle to the standardisation of mctal bodywork 
is the cost of the dies and presses. Technically, it is a very 
simple matter to design and stamp the flitches and plates and 
panels from which such bodies are constructed ; to bolt or rivet 
or spot-weld them together; and to evolve a body, open % 
closed, which shall be lighter, stronger and more durable than 
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You may have 
been a motorist 
for years— 


but unless you have tried an Austin 
Twenty, you have yet to experience 
the best of driving satisfaction. Years 
of service seem only to increase the 
Austin engine’s efficiency, and so 
excellent is the workmanship that per- 
fect smoothness is still the order of 
the day when the six-figure mileage is 
reached. Austins are economical to run 
and wonderfully reasonable ‘in their 
initial cost. 


N.B.—Austin prices were sub- 
stantially reduced on Sept. 13th. 





LONDON SHOWROOMS : 











“Carlton” Saloon as illustrated. Comfort- 
able accommodation for 6 persons, four wide 
doors affording easy entrance and exit. 
Adjustable front seats. Leather or Bedford 
Cord upholstery, big window space giving 
clear vision almost all round, Fully equipped 


and excellently finished. £550 


PRICE AT WORKS: 
OTHER AUSTIN TWENTY MODELS from £450 
AUSTIN TWELVE £275. AUSTIN SEVEN £145 











The AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. (near Marble Arch). 














take your 
time mw 


Take ample time over every 
pipe of a well-bred tobacco. 
Smoke it slowly, as you would 
a good cigar. 


Each little coil of Three Nuns 
is in itself a complete and 


Three Nuns is curiously cut 
into little coils; cut in this way 
so that it shall burn far more 
slowly, far more coolly than 
any other pipe tobacco; with- 
out an atom of waste; with 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 





never the faintest variation of 
its satisfying flavour. 


perfect blend of several leaves. 
As the little discs burn slowly 
through, one after 
yields the full flavour of all 
those leaves—mnever varying 


as puff follows puff, pipe 
follows pipe, packet follows 
packet. 


1/2 an oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 
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Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. $61 
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any wooden body of similar capacity ever built. It is equally 
simple to turn out 10 or 10,000 such bodies exactly alike, so that 
all of them will drop into place on as many chassis without 
fitting or faking, with their doors and windows and hoods and 
screens operating smoothly. The real difficulty is the huge cost 
of the stamping and pressing tools, which is prohibitive unless 
the sum can be distributed over a giant output. For this reason 
only the very large factory can afford the enterprise. 
* ’ * 

America clearly enjoys a great vantage in perfecting all-steel 
coachwork, for the outputs of even her smaller factories bear 
comparison with our biggest plants. The Patent Office has long 
been busy with her inventions in this sphere. The larger British 
concerns, led by Austin, are modifying the principle to suit their 
own circumstances, and there is every probability that they 
will make good. Rust is easily eliminated by chemical treat- 
ments which are well understood, and in which we need dread 
no comparisons. An innuendo is abroad that repair work after 
minor accidents is extremely difficult with steel coachwork ; but 
damaged wooden components must usually be renewed, and 
that by highly skilled labour, whereas mild injuries to steel parts 
can be met by rolling ; and in any case a steel replacement is at 
least as cheap and as easily installed as a wooden item. It is 
claimed that the new cellulose pigments adhere much more 
tenaciously to metal than to wood. In most export markets 
metal bodies are far more durable than the wooden type, 
especially where high temperatures or excessive moisture are 
encountered. No sane engineer would attempt to replace any 
heavy steel girder structure, such as a bridge or a skyscraper, 
with wooden erections, for steel offers greater strength and 
rigidity at a lower weight. Nor is the proposed change purely 
utilitarian. The somewhat ugly lines of the cheaper wooden 
bodies are dictated by the cost of the skilled labour essential to 
the bending and shaping of wood, whereas under the press a 
lovely curve is not one farthing more expensive than crude, 


blunt outlines. 
- “ + 


Real hope thus exists that cheap coachwork may become 
at one stride more beautiful, more durable and cheaper than 
the old system of coachbuilding could hope to make it. Next 
year’s experiments will be watched with keen interest ; and if 
they are as successful as the writer for one expects, pressing 
firms may launch out in a manner which will enable the small 
factory to buy standardised body components and assemble 
them in a variety of patterns to suit his own ideas. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE new issue season has begun with a flourish, all 
three big offerings of the week—viz., Gordon Selfridge 
Trust, Manbré Sugar and Malt, and Lewis’s, the 
Northern drapers—having been immediately oversubscribed. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the Selfridge Trust would 
be fully subscribed—such are the uses of advertisement; I 
daresay the shares of the Trust are safe enough, but it is just 
as well to point out, as a development of modern finance, that 
the security for these preference shares consists of ordinary 
shares of an undertaking which itself has issued £1,300,000 
of preference shares and £1,000,000 of 10 per cent. preferred 
ordinary, which, of course, rank before the ordinary shares and, 
therefore, in fact, before the preference shares of the Trust. 
There seems nothing to prevent another Trust being formed 
to hold the ordinary shares of this Trust, and to issue preference 
shares or even debentures, and so on ad infinitum. 
* . * 
The two most conspicuous features of the week have been 
a further sharp decline in Chinese Bonds on the unsatisfactory 
news from that part of the world, and the buying of tin shares 
on the unmistakable rise in the price of that commodity. Over 
& year ago reference was made here to the fact that many 
stockbrokers were telling clients that they need have no 
anxiety as to the safety of their Chinese Bonds, and it was 
pointed out that two years previously the advice was given 
in this column to sell everything Chinese. There must be 
something wrong in connection with the provision of news 
of importance to investors, for at that earlier period practically 
nothing appeared in the Press that would lead people to realise 
the gravity of the position, whereas a glance at the columns 
of the North China Daily Herald would have been sufficient 
to alarm every holder of Chinese securities, as it alarmed me. 
In the same way, the British public was kept ignorant of the 


state of affairs in Mexico during the closing years of the Diaz 
regime, with the result that investors lost millions in Mexican 
securities, which are only now just beginning to recover, 

* . * 

Tin is a more cheerful subject. So far as the statistica) 
position is concerned the cutlook for this metal is excellent, 
and would appear to justify the purchase of many tin shares 
as investments. From the speculative point of view some 
consideration is necessary, for it remains to be seen if a fresh 
set of solid buyers is coming in to keep the ball rolling. What 
gives one pause is the fact that the chief spate of buyi 
occurred on Monday, which was the first day that it wags 
possible to buy for the new accounts; this is indicative of 
a belief that operations for the account will show a good profit, 
which does not make for a strong permanent market. The rise 
that has occurred is considerable. Kramat Pulai, which was 
recommended here on November 7th last at 51s., and a fortnight 
ago stood at 58s. 6d., is now 66s. 9d., while Tin Selection Trust, 
recommended so recently as August 14th at 24s., are now 
27s. 9d. A much more imposing list of rises could be produced 
by going back to other recommendations made here within the 
past eighteen months ; but what readers will be more concerned 
with is what, if anything, should now be bought in this section, 
Tekka-Taiping, like Kramat Pulai and some others which have 
proved very profitable to their holders, is not one of the best 
known; this company has a capital of just under £400,000 
in ordinary £1 shares and a property in the Federated Malay 
States, the life of which is estimated at something like fifty 
years, which last year produced tin at a cost of £48 per ton, 
It will be seen that with the metal at, say, £307 per ton there 
is quite a fair profit! The financial year ends October 3lst, 
and for 1924-25 quarterly dividends of 2} per cent. were paid, 
with a final distribution of 5 per cent., making 15 per cent, 
in all. In respect of the current financial year three quarterly 
dividends of 24 per cent. have already been declared, another 
being due next month, and it would appear to be safe to 
estimate a final dividend of 10 per cent., making 20 per cent, 
for the year. The share is obtainable in the neighbourhood 
of 31s. 6d., and as in January last it already stood at 29s. 0d., 
it is not a share that has been pushed up unduly. 

A. Emit Davies. 














A Splendid Future 


The steady progress of 110 years has led 
to the enviable financial position which the 
Scottish Widows Fund now enjoys. Nothing 
stands in the way of further progress and 
increased prosperity, and the future Bonus 
prospects were never more favourable. 


If your life is not adequately insured, write for full 
particulars, stating exact age. 


Scottish Widows 
Fomine Fund 254 Millions, 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Heed. Offer’ 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


. Lidstone, Manager and Actuary.) 
London: 28 Cornhill, 47 5 & 17 Waterloo Place, 
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